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PREFACE. 



Three of these stories have been already published 
In the G. F. S. Magazine, Friendly Leaves. I am, 
however, induced to republish them, with the addition 
of two others, thinking that the little volume may 
meet the constant demand for 'something to read' 
at Mothers' Meetings, Sewing Classes, &c., and not 
without a hope that it may chance to fall into the 
hands of the Fathers and Brothers, as well as of the 
Mothers and Sisters, of Our Girls. 

B. C. G. 
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MR. MONTAGUE'S GARDEN, 

OR 

GIVE THE HUMAN PLANT A FAIR CHANCE. 



Chapter I. 

'Are these your three little daughters, Gibson?' 
asked Mr. Montague of his gardener one Sunday 
afternoon, when he fell in with the said gardener 
walking through the hothouses, followed by three 
pretty, rosy, neatly-dressed little girls, as like as 
three peas, each a size smaller than the other. 
* How they have grown since I saw them ! though 
this one,' he added, stroking the cheek of the 
youngest, who was holding fast to her father's 
hand, * is not very big yet.' 

* Yes, these are my three daughters, sir,' answered 
John Gibson ; ' and I wouldn't change with any- 
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body, though my missus and I we did want one 
of them to have been a boy.' 

* Better luck next time, Gibson,' said his master. 
Gibson smiled, and said, * Next time isn't so 

far off, neither, sir, but what we can afford to wait' 
'What are the names of these three, John?' 

* Faith, Hope, and Charity,' answered Gibson. 
'And if number four should chance to be 

another girl, you will have to call her Patience; 
eh, Gibson?' 

* I doubt we shall, sir ; but, somehow, I think 
the next will be a boy.' 

Some Sundays after this Mr. Montague, who 
was very fond of his garden, was again taking his 
stroll through the hothouses, when he came upon 
the same party once more. The sight of Gibson 
and his three little companions reminded him of the 
former conversation, and he asked after Mrs. Gibson. 

* Doing nicely, sir, thank you,' answered the 
husband, touching his hat. 

* Oh, it is over, is it, John ? Well, and what this 
time — a boy or a girl?' 

* Patience, sir,' answered Gibson, with rather a 
grim smile. 

* Never mind, as long as Mrs. Gibson is doing 
well. I declare, when I look at those little lasses 
of yours, I am inclined to think there can't be too 
many like them.' 

* Well, they don't eat so much as boys, nor yet 
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spoil their clothes so fast;' and that was all John 
Gibson appeared inclined to say upon the matter. 

* Time rolled on, and there came a day when 
little Patience could also toddle by her father's 
side. He was very fond of his daughters, in spite 
of their not being boys. The Sunday rambles 
continued, and Mr. Montague again met the family 
party. He stopped as usual to speak to them, 
and this time Faith looked up in his face and 
announced, with an air of triumph, * WeVe got a 
brother at home !' 

* Have you, indeed ? that is a bit of news. So, 
Gibson, the boy has come at last, and I hope the 
mother and son are both prospering.' 

* First-rate, sir, thank you,' answered the happy 
father. 

* And what do you mean to call the youngster ? 
You have got all these virtues, and I don't quite see 
how you can have a boy's name to match.' 

* Well, sir,' answered Gibson, in his usual deli- 
berate manner, *we think of calling him John. 
My father and my wife's father were both of them 
Johns.' 

*And the boy's father being John also, he will 
complete the set. The name is a good name, and 
I hope the new John Gibson will keep up the 
credit of it' 

So the boy was christened John, and of course 
speedily became Johnny. 
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Johnny, not being followed by either brother or 
sister, was a very important member of the family. 
In fact, his four sisters seemed bom to be his 
willing slaves, and, wonderful as all babies are 
during their early lives, this baby had even more 
than the inevitable amount of baby-worship. It 
was good for the sisters to be always putting 
themselves on one side for the little brother, but 
it was not quite so good for the little brother to 
be the only one thought of. 

His mother, however, was an unusually sensible 
as well as good woman, and she prevented the 
boy from being much spoiled. He was naturally 
good-tempered, and there is much less harm 
done by too much than by too little tenderness, 
when the love is honest and true. So Johnny 
grew to be a fine, manly fellow, generous and 
affectionate, though rather wilful, and sometimes 
giving his parents a considerable amount of trouble 
by his love of mischief. 

Johnny Gibson was about ten years old when 
our story really begins. His father was still gar- 
dener to Mr. Montague, and Mr. Montague was 
still very fond of his garden. 

It was one fine day in early spring. Mr. 
Montague and John Gibson the elder were looking 
together at the show of peach-blossom on the 
walls, and deeply discussing the promise of fruit, 
when they were startled by a stone whizzing close 
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past them, followed presently by another, which 
went with a crash through the glass of a neigh- 
bouring hot-house. Gibson turned and made a 
sign to two of his men, who immediately left the 
garden at opposite sides. 

'Those boys are at it again,' he muttered 
* Idle, mischievous rascals ! they broke four panes 
last week, and I didn't catch them. I think I 
shall have them this time, though ; and if I have, 
I'll teach them to do it again.' 

So saying, Gibson stepped into a tool-house and 
came out with a very unpleasant-looking cane 
in his hand, and such a stem expression on his 
face that his master could not help smiling and 
exclaiming, — 

*For pity's sake, John, don't look so savage, 
and remember you may get yourself into a scrape 
if you take the law into your own hands. Let us 
try some other measures first.' 

* A good thrashing will do them no harm, sir ; 
they'll understand at any rate what that means.' 

* Well, you look as if you were determined there 
should be no mistake about it ; but let us see who 
the boys are. It is not likely that all will be 
equally to blame. There will be one mischievous 
lad, probably, and two or three thoughtless ones.' 

* It saves a deal of trouble to give it them all 
round, and no more words about it,' growled Gibson, 
who was not really a harsh man, but whose peadve^ 
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lay very near his heart His views concerning the 
cultivation of the human plant were, moreover, 
not by any means so enlightened as those he held 
concerning the cultivation of fruit-trees. 

* Ah, here they are ! you have laid your plan 
well, and caught your fish! Do you know the 
lads, John?' asked Mr. Montague, as he noted a 
change in Gibson's countenance. 

* I know one of them, sir, and he shall not be 
let off, I can promise him, for he's my own son,' 
answered Gibson, with the sternness of an ancient 
Roman. 

Three boys were now brought up by the 
gardeners, and three more different in looks and 
manner could not well be found. One was a big, 
careless, good-humoured-looking lad, whose neatly- 
patched clothes bore witness to the care of a poor 
but painstaking mother. The next was a thin, 
black-eyed, pale-faced, ragged urchin, who looked 
as if he cared for nobody and had nobody to 
care for him. The third and youngest was our 
friend Johnny, a bright, sturdy little fellow, evi- 
dently overflowing with animal spirits, and ready 
for anything, not objecting to mischief, but not 
meaning any harm. His dress and appearance 
were by no means in keeping with those of his 
companions. 

* Now, sir,' said Gibson, turning to his master, 
and taking no notice of his son ; * will you be 
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pleased to ask these young scamps what they have 
to say for themselves ?' 

* We didn't mean to do any hurt, sir,' protested 
William Green, the biggest of the three, beginning 
to cry, and rubbing his knuckles into his eyes. 
*I'm sure we didn't mean no harm. We was 
only shying stones at the birds on the top of the 
wall. We never meant to break the glass on the 
other side; did we, Tom?' 

* It is not the first time you have broken it, I 
understand,' said Mr. Montague. * Is this true?' 

William made no answer. 

* Where did you think the stones went to after 
they came over the wall?' 

The boys looked at each other. 

* We didn't think at all, sir,' answered Johnny, 
looking straight into Mr. Montague's kind face. 

*Show the boys the mischief they have done, 
Gibson ; that will help them to think next time.' 

Gibson handled his cane as if he thought he 
knew a much more certain way to insure their 
thinking. But Mr. Montague was not a man to 
be disobeyed, in spite of his good-natured ways ; 
so the boys were marched solemnly to the green- 
house, made to observe the broken glass, and 
then brought back again to Mr. Montague. 

* Now you have seen the mischief that you have 
done by not thinking. Suppose you think a little, 
and tell me what you deserve ?' 
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William Green glanced at Gibson's cane, and 
began to cry again. Tom Turner got a little 
whiter than before, but did not move a muscle. 
Johnny Gibson was evidently uneasy in his mind, 
but determined not to show it. 

* Suppose I send you back to your parents, and 
request them to punish you as they think proper. 
What do you say to that, William?' 

* Please, sir, mother says it hurts her worse than 
me when she's got to punish me.' 

* What do you say. Turner?' 

Turner gave a sort of twist to his thin little 
body, and answered, * Father licks me most days, 
so it wouldn't make much odds.' 

* And what do you say, Johnny?' 

Johnny did not altogether like the look of his 
father's face, while Mr. Montague's was anything 
but severe ; so he said, * Please, sir, I'd rather you 
punished me yourself;' and then, encouraged by 
the smile which could not be concealed, he edged 
himself nearer to Mr. Montague, and said to him 
confidentially, * Tom's father does thrash him 
awfully, he might kill him almost if you said a 
word.' 

*Do you three boys go to school?' was the 
next question. 

* Yes, sir,' they answered unanimously. 

* Then why are you not there now ? It isn't four 
o'clock, nor yet a holiday.' 
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This question met with no answer, but the boys 
all again looked on the ground. 

*The old stoiy,' said Mr. Montague; 'playing 
truant and getting into mischief. Now, boys, 
listen to what I say. I shall make a point of 
inquiring from the schoolmaster how you attend 
school from this day, and I shall act accordingly. 
Meanwhile be here all three of you next Saturday 
morning, and there shall be some work set out for 
you to do. I will not punish you any further. 
Can I depend upon your coming?* 

*Yes, sir; yes, sir,' answered William and 
Johnny readily. 

Tom Turner hesitated, * Father sometimes sends 
me out for things ; he might want me on Saturday. 
I couldn't say.' 

*You are right not to promise; but if I trust 
you to do three hours' work for me as soon as you 
can, will you undertake that?' 

*Yes, sir,' answered Tom, for the first time 
looking Mr. Montague full in the face. 

*Very well, then; remember, I trust you all 
three. And now off with you, and don't get into 
any more mischief.' 

The boys did not need a second bidding, but 
all hurried away. 

* Have some work set out, weeding or sweeping, 
or something of that sort, ready for these boys, 
Gibson, and we will see how far they can be trusted.' 
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* Mine shall do his share, I promise you, sir,' 
answered Gibson ; * but if s very likely you won't 
see the others again.' 

'Just tell me one thing, Gibson. I like to know 
the sort of boy I have to deal with. Did you ever 
mention the stone-throwing to your boy before?' 

' No, sir. I never happened to speak of it at 
home.' 

* You did not ask him if he knew who had done 
it?' 

* No, sir. I thought the boy was safe at school, 
and never dreamed he was playing these pranks. 
If I had asked him, I am sure he would have told 
me ; for Johnny, with all his mischief, does speak 
the truth, I will say that for him. I don't like to 
see him making such a friend of Tom Turner. 
Ill warrant that boy is at the bottom of the 
whole business. His father is an out-and-out 
bad lot' 

'So the poor little fellow hasn't much chance. 
He has no mother, I dare say. The caning you 
proposed would hardly have been equal dealing to 
any two of them. That big, soft fellow. Green, 
would have howled the loudest, and shaken it off 
the quickest; but his mother would have been 
sorely cut up. Turner would have bitten his 
tongue out before he would have made a sound, 
and his father would probably have given him a 
double allowance, not for doing wrong, but for 
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being caught Johnny would, no doubt, have 
taken his punishment well, but I don't know what 
Mrs. Gibson and the four sister virtues would have 
felt on seeing the marks of the cane upon him.* 

There is no saying what answer Gibson might 
have made to this, if the attention of both 
parties had not been diverted by the arrival of a 
hamper of new plants, which master and man 
were equally eager to unpack. 

After indulging for some time in the contem- 
plation of these treasures, Mr. Montague said, 
very gravely and decidedly, ' I must go in now, 
Gibson. You had better lay all these plants to- 
gether by the heels in the new vine border.* 

Gibson stared. 

* But this, sir, is a stove plant' 

* Oh, very well ! put them all in the stove.* 

* That won't suit the hardy ones, sir, especially if 
they have to come out again.* 

* Then plant them at regular distances by the 
side of the middle walk, and train them to the 
same size and shape. It saves a deal of trouble 
to treat them all alike.* And Mr. Montague 
walked hastily away. 

Gibson, left alone with his precious plants, shook 
his head, lifted his hat, rubbed his forehead, gave 
a low whistle, and then proceeded deliberately to 
disobey his master, and to deal with every plant 
according to its different nature, giving the utmost 
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care and attention to the separate requirements of 
each as regarded warmth, soil, and moisture. 

On Saturday Mr. Montague felt some curiosity 
as to the way in which the three culprits would 
fulfil the tasks imposed upon them. He accord- 
ingly went to his garden as early as he could, 
which, however, was not till half-past one o'clock. 
There, upon a piece of ground to be weeded, he 
saw Johnny Gibson, and Johnny only. He ap- 
peared to be taking the matter very coolly, and 
was resting under the shade of an apple-tree. 

* Why, Johnny, are you the only one?' said Mr. 
Montague; * where are the other two?' 

* William is gone home to dinner, sir, and Tom 
has never been here at all.* 

* Are you to have no dinner till you have done 
your task?' asked Mr. Montague, smiling, and not 
thinking it at all likely that Mrs. Gibson would 
countenance any such stern proceeding on the 
part of her husband. 

*0h, no, sir!' answered Johnny, smiling also; 
* mother said she would send one of the girls out 
with my dinner : but it's not come,' added he, with 
a wistful glance in the direction of his home. 

*And you are getting very hungry, eh? Perhaps 
the girls, as you call your sisters, have eaten it on 
the way.' 

' I'm not afraid of that, sir,' answered Johnny, 
with a broader smile than before. * None of them 
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would do that, and Charity said she would bring 
it herself.* 

* Perhaps you have been teasing her this morning, 
and she is going to punish you by making you 
wait a little while for your dinner.' 

Johnny laughed outright, as if he were not at all 
afraid of such a catastrophe. 

* Do you mean to say that you never tease your 
sisters?' pursued Mr. Montague^ 

* Oh, Charity never minds,* said Johnny, confi- 
dently. 

* She is true to her name, is she ? She suffers 
long, and is kind \ you can't tire her out ; Charity 
never faileth. I should like to know that sister of 
yours.' 

* Here she comes,' exclaimed the boy, jumping 
up, and running to her joyfully. ' Why, Charity, 
what makes you so late ? Where's my dinner ? — 
ain't I just hungry!' 

Poor Charity was hot and breathless, but pro- 
ceeded at once to supply her brother's wants before 
she explained how she had been delayed by no 
fault of hers, and had run all the way to make up 
for it. 

Mr. Montague left the brother and sister to- 
gether, and Charity watched Johnny with much 
satisfaction as he disposed rapidly of the contents 
of the basket He found time, however, between 
the mouthfuls to say he hoped Charity had had 
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her dinner at home. His sister set his mind at 
ease, and when he had finished his meal she 
asked him to show her what he had still to do to 
complete his allotted task. 

' Oh, I have got to finish weeding up to where 
you see the stick stuck in. The piece beyond is 
what Will Green has to do, and then comes Tom 
Turner's. Tom hasn't begun yet Will is coming 
back to finish after his dinner, and I shan't set to 
work till he does.* 

* Shall I do a bit for you, Johnny?' 

*No, indeed, that you shan't!' said Johnny, 
pulling his sister down by his side. ' I'm not such 
a sneak as that Let a girl do my work, indeed ! 
Just you sit still ; I shall finish easily enough before 
tea-time.* 

By-and-by William came, and with many a yawn 
and demonstration of fatigue began his work 

Johnny took his jacket off, and prepared to set 
to work in earnest, saying in a patronising tone to 
his sister, * Now, Charry dear, you had better go 
home. I shan't leave off till I've done, and I have 
no time for any more talk.* 

* Well, if I can't help you, I suppose I may as 
well go, and I will tell mother that you expect to 
get home for tea.' 

*A11 right !' answered Johnny, and away went 
Charity. 

* Did your sister offer to help you. Jack ?' asked 
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William, stretching himself, when they foimd them- 
selves near each other on their respective patches 
of ground 

* Yes ; and she*d have done it, too, if I had let 
her.' 

* Why didn't you let her, then ? I wish I had a 
sister who would offer to help me. It makes a 
fellow's back ache so, stooping.* 

* I suppose it would make a girl's back ache, 
too,' said Johnny, rather dryly. 

* Oh, a girl likes to think she is doing something 
useful ; they like to help us. They don't mind.' 

*But I do,' answered Johnny, manfully; 'I'm 
not going to let my sister slave for me. I broke 
the glass, and if anybody's back is to ache, it ought 
to be mine ; so there's my opinion for you.* And 
he stood up and straightened himself, looking the 
honest, spirited little fellow that he was. 

William Green shrugged his shoulders, and 
laughed rather scornfully j but they said no more, 
and both went on steadily with their work till four 
o'clock, when they had finished their respective 
tasks. Johnny's piece of ground was the most 
carefully weeded, and the weeds were all tidily put 
together in a heap. Just as they were going away 
Tom Turner came up, looking paler and more 
miserable than ever. 

* I say, you fellows, just show me what I've got 
to do; will you?' said he. 
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*Are you going to begin now?* asked Johnny. 

* No, not yet,' answered Tom, wearily. * I've 
got to go to the Green Man at Bicton, first, to 
fetch some ferrets father wants; but if you will 
show me the place, I will try to find an hour some 
time or other.' 

Johnny, who was always good-natured, showed 
the piece of ground that was to be cleared of 
weeds, and gave some of the results of his experi- 
ence as to the way of going to work, and then the 
three boys parted. 

That evening, as Mr. Montague was, according 
to his usual custom, taking a turn round his garden 
after dinner, he was surprised by seeing his little 
dog fly off towards an outlying part of the grounds, 
and begin to bark furiously. He did not, however, 
think it worth while to follow the dog, which soon 
came back again, apparently satisfied that there 
was nothing seriously the matter. 

The next evening, however, the same thing 
happened again, so Mr. Montague determined to 
see what was the cause of the dog's disquietude. 
Coming to the patch of ground which had been 
marked off for the boys to weed, he saw a small 
figure kneeling down, and working away most 
diligently. 

*Tom Turner, is that you ?* asked Mr. Montague. 

The boy started, and stood up. 

* Yes, sir, it's me.' 
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*You are at work late, my boy/ said Mr, 
Montague, kindly. 

* I can't get away in the day, sir ; not, leastways, 
if I go to school.' 

*You don't go to school very regularly, I*m 
afraid, though, if what I hear is true.' 

' No, sir.' 

*Is that your own fault, Tom, or don't you 
always have a chance of going?' 

Tom did not speak at once, but said presently, 
* It isn't always my fault, sir.' 

* Do you like going, or not ?' 

* I don't like it much, sir ; I am always behind 
the other fellows.' 

* Well, I won't interfere with your job now, Tom ; 
go on and finish what you have to do.* 

Tom pulled his forelock, and kneeled down 
again among his weeds, but his thin white face and 
wistful black eyes had looked so pitiful that Mr. 
Montague could not refrain from going back to the 
house and startling his demure and dignified butler 
by asking for a jug of milk and a hunch of bread. 
These were brought, and set down by his side with 
silent but suppressed amazement, and Mr. Mon- 
tague made no remark as to why he asked for 
such unwonted refreshment. Presently, however, 
he returned to the garden, and calling out * Tom, 
here is some supper for you,' set down the jug and 
the bread, and speedily withdrew. 

c 
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The little fellow, hungry as he was, determined 
not to lose the remaining daylight, but resolutely 
stuck to his work till it was finished. Then he 
gave himself up with real enjoyment to demolishing 
the bread and milk that awaited him. He had met 
with so little kindness during his short life, poor 
boy 1 that he could not at all understand Mr. Mon- 
tague's proceedings, but remained with a vague, 
undefined sort of feeling, that somehow he was a 
first-rate old gentleman, and that he wouldn't smash 
his glass again whatever happened. 

Next day found Mr. Montague talking again 
with Gibson as usual. 

* The boys have all three finished their tasks,* he 
observed. 

* Yes, sir, they've all done ; but when that little 
chap Turner did his I'm sure I don't know; he 
was never here in the day-time, not anyway in the 
working hours. They do say his father is very hard 
upon the lad, and keeps him always at his heels.' 

* I am afraid the lad has but a bad chance with 
such a father. I should like to transplant him and 
put a little good stuff about his roots. What would 
you do with him if he was a plant, Gibson ?' and 
Mr. Montague stopped suddenly and looked at 
Gibson very seriously as he spoke. 

Gibson was rather flattered by this appeal, and 
answered in his most weighty and thoughtful 
manner, with much deliberation, * Well, sir, there 
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is no doubt that the boy looks stunted and starved, 
as if he was growing in a stony, sour soil ; I should 
say he wanted re-potting.' And as he delivered 
this opinion, our friend looked quite pleased with 
himself. 

* I have no doubt you are right, Gibson. I 
should like to repot him, and to give him warmth 
and sunshine, — sunshine such as your boy gets from 
that mother of his, who I always say looks as if she 
could ripen the peaches, she is so bright and kind.' 

Mr. Montague was a great admirer of Mrs. 
Gibson, and her husband quite, appreciated the 
praise thus bestowed upon her. 



Chapter II. 

No opportunity presented itself for re-potting 
Tom Turner, and he went on with his usual hard 
life and indifferent teaching for some time. He 
and Johnny did not meet very often, but kept up 
a certain amount of acquaintance and good will. 
It happened that Johnny fell in with Tom, just 
after his birthday when he had received as a 
present from his four sisters a splendid knife, 
with innumerable blades and every possible useless 
contrivance for doing what could never require to 
be done. Johnny displayed this treasure to his 
friend, and, in the fulness of his delight, generously 
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bestowed upon him the old knife, which was now 
so efficiently replaced. This, though much worn, 
was superior to anything Tom possessed, and he 
went home highly pleased with his acquisition. On 
reaching the wretched cottage which was his home 
he found his father already there. 

* What makes you so late, boy?' said the elder 
Turner : * get your supper and go to bed at once.' 
This, with the addition of an oath or two, was the 
way in which Tom found himself greeted He 
took the miserable morsel of food put aside for 
him, rolled himself up in a dirty blanket, and soon 
fell asleep in the little closet off the kitchen, which 
served as his bedroom. Poor boy ! he had never 
known his mother, he had no sister, and the un- 
tidy, cross old woman who came in occasionally to 
see after his father had never shown him any kind- 
ness, so that he had little idea of the meaning of 
such words as tenderness and affection. 

He had been asleep an hour or so, when he was 
partly roused by some one coming in from the 
kitchen and looking at him. He did not move, 
however, or open his eyes, and the door was closed 
gently. The sound of voices in the kitchen, though 
speaking in low tones, prevented him from going to 
sleep again. As he got more fully awake he re- 
cognised the voices as those of some of his father's 
worst companions, and presently, as they spoke 
with less caution, he caught the words *crop of 
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grapes/ * fit for market,' and other sentences which 
made it evident that some scheme of plunder was 
in question. 

Before he could quite make out what was going 
on his father opened the door again, and, giving 
him a push with his foot, roughly bade him get up 
and put on his clothes. Tom obeyed in silent 
fear, and soon found himself going along a road 
with three men besides his father — two of them 
carrying hampers or baskets. It was very dark, 
and no one spoke. Tom watched anxiously, in the 
hope of making out in which direction they were 
going, and at last they took a turn which could 
lead only to Mr. Montague's garden. It instantly 
flashed upon him that the object in view was the 
robbery of a splendid lot of grapes, just ripening in 
one of Mr. Montague's hothouses. Tom's heart 
died away within him. He had not any very great 
horror of theft in itself, but to take Mr. Mon- 
tague's grapes — to behave in this way to the gentle- 
man who had acted and spoken so kindly to- 
wards him — he, poor little fellow, who never had a 
kind word from anybody ! — it was too terrible : he 
could not bear it But what was he to do ? Re- 
monstrance would have been perfectly useless ; his 
father kept so close to him that he could not run 
away or drop behind. On and on steadily they 
tramped, Tom growing more miserable every 
moment. 
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At last they stopped. It was at a door in the 
wall of Mr. Montague's garden, on the side farthest 
from the house and from the gardener's cottage. 
Here Turner produced a rope, which he proceeded 
to knot round his son's waist. Tom stood trem- 
bling and wondering what was to happen next. 
His father spoke in low but menacing tones. 

*Look here, younker!' said he. *You have to 
drop over that wail, and unbolt the door on the 
inside — you know the ways of it ; and, mind you, 
if you make noise enough to wake a cat I'll break 
every bone in your body, that I will !' 

Tom was hoisted up to the top of the wall by 
four strong arms, and lowered down by the rope 
before he had spoken a word ; but the boy was a 
quick-witted and resolute little fellow, and he was 
determined at all hazards not to help in the plunder 
of his good friend's greenhouses. Quickly he ran 
over in his mind every possible course of action. 
Could he give the alarm in any way, and warn the 
gardener of what was threatening? He remem- 
bered the position of the big dog's kennel near 
Gibson's cottage on the other side of the garden. 
Could he rouse the dog ? He was afraid to shout 
or make a noise, for, with that rope round him, he 
knew he might be hauled back in a moment, and 
did not doubt that he should be half murdered. 

He was now on the ground. He felt the knot : 
it was so firmly tied that his poor fingers could do 
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nothing to move it. There was no time to lose ; 
he fancied they were ahready twitching at the rope 
to hurry him. Suddenly he thought of Johnny's 
knife. He felt in his pocket — it was there. He 
lost not a moment in opening it and cutting the 
rope ; but, with wise precaution, instead of letting 
the end go, which would have betrayed him at 
once, he held on till he could manage to make it 
fast to a scraper which stood inside, near the door. 
Now free, and knowing his ground, he flew along 
the path as noiselessly as possible, and seizing a 
handful of earth he threw it over the wall in the 
direction of the kenneL There was no movement. 
Tom knew the ground, and the moon was now 
giving light enough to make him sure that he had 
not missed his mark. He tried again. Still no 
welcome sound of rattling chain or warning bark. 

He looked back in the direction whence he had 
come, and against the sky he could see the figure 
of a man on the top of the wall. They had got 
impatient — had pulled the rope clear — had found 
it cut — were coming after him full of vengeance ! 
In desperation he seized a handful of pebbles, 
flung them with all his force against Gibson's 
windows, and then ran and lay down in the trench 
between two rows of celery, where there was just 
depth enough for him to be completely hidden in 
the shadow thrown by the bright moon. 

The sound of shattered glass was soon followed 
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by the barking of a little dog inside Gibson's 
cottage, the opening of a window, then of the 
door, and finally by Gibson's voice calling to some 
of his men in the neighbouring bothy. They all 
went straight to the hothouses, and looked carefully 
round; but Turner and his friends were already 
gone, and there was nothing whatever to be seen. 

Poor Tom lay shivering and shaking in his 
celery-bed. He did not like to show himself. 
He did not wish to accuse his father, and yet he 
felt he should never dare to go home and face 
him again. What was to be the end of it all ? He 
lay quite still and silent, fearing every moment 
that the dog would find him out ; but, while he 
was still thinking, Gibson and his men had finished 
their inspection inside the garden, and had gone 
away to look round the outside, carefully locking 
the doors as they went out 

Tom heard the key turn in the lock with a 
feeling of horror. The garden was walled round 
on every side. How was he to get out ? and if he 
were found there next morning, how was he to 
justify himself? He waited what seemed an inter- 
minably long time, till he heard Gibson go back to 
his house, and wish his men good-night, and then 
he cautiously crept out of his lair, and walked 
softly round the walls, hoping there might be a 
ladder, or some other means of effecting his escape. 

At length he came to an old pear-tree, the 
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branches of which, trained along the wall, seemed 
stiff and strong enough to bear him. Without 
hesitation he climbed up it. Once on the top of 
the wall he had no alternative but to let himself 
drop on the other side. The fall was considerable, 
as the wall was high, and though he tried to lower 
himself by holding on as long as he could, his 
small hands could not grasp the coping, and he 
felt himself going, falling into utter darkness, 
unable to guess what he should alight upon. 
Unhappily, just at the spot he had chosen there 
was a pile of bricks and stones, and poor Tom 
came down helplessly on these, not only bruising 
himself, which he would not have minded, but 
spraining his ankle so severely, that when he tried to 
get up and walk he almost fainted with the pain. 

What was to be done now ? Tom had fancied 
that, when once out of the garden, he should be 
able to run away. He had no very clear idea 
where to, but away from his father, his home, and 
his village ; perhaps to London, perhaps to some 
seaport town, where he could get on board ship. 
He meant to do something vaguely desperate; 
but, instead of that, here he was, disabled, and 
certain to be captured as soon as daylight returned. 
He tried to crawl away on his hands and knees, 
and at all events hide himself for a time ; but he 
was forced to give this up, and to lie down under 
some bushes which grew near the roadway. 
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It was early in the year, and the nights were 
still very cold; the sky was cloudless, and there 
was a decided frost towards morning. Poor Tom's 
thin, ragged clothes, were drenched with dew, and 
his ill-nourished body had little power of retaining 
warmth. He lay almost stupefied with fatigue, 
hunger, cold, and pain ; and when the sun rose the 
next morning, giving light but no heat, he was so 
stiff that he could hardly move his limbs at alL 
Being, however, a very resolute little fellow, and 
not afraid of pain, he had contrived to drag 
himself a little way, when he was suddenly con- 
fronted by John Gibson himself. John was up 
and about with the early dawn to ascertain, if 
possible, what had caused the alarm of the pre- 
vious night. 

*Why, who's this?' exclaimed John. *Tom 
Turner ! you here at this hour of the morning I 
What's the meaning of that, I should like to know ? 
You've been at some mischief again, I'll be bound. 
Was it you that threw the stones last night? 
You've done it once too often this time, my lad;* 
and seizing him roughly by the collar, John Gibson 
held Tom at arm's length, and gave him a good 
shake. 

* Oh, sir ; oh, Mr. Gibson, please don't ! I've 
hurt my leg ; I can't stand,' cried poor Tom, and 
do'vvn he sank, quite worn out and overdone. 

* Why, what's the matter now ? You look as white 
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as a sheet, and your clothes are wringing wet I 
You've been out all night, have you?' 

Tom made no answer. 

* What has been going on, young scamp that 
you are ? You can't walk, can't you ? Well, we'll 
soon remedy that ;' and John Gibson, finding that 
he could not extract a word, good or bad, from the 
pale, shivering lad, took him up firom the ground, 
carried him off to the tool-shed, and locked him in 
there safely, while he went on with his investigations. 

John was, as we know, apt to be a little stem 
when he thought the occasion required it, and 
being possessed by the idea that the Turners were 
a bad family, he felt as if Tom could deserve no 
mercy. He went carefully round the outside of 
the garden, and stopped at the sight of footprints 
near the small door where Tom had been hoisted 
up to the top of the wall. Upon examining 
closely he fancied he could trace marks of some- 
one having got into the garden that way, and upon 
going through the door he found the print of a 
boy's two feet upon the newly-dug borders. Fol- 
lowing these footprints as well he could, he came 
to the place, opposite his own house, where Tom 
had endeavoured to scrape up the gravel to throw 
over the wall. Here on the walk lay the knife, the 
very knife with which Tom had cut the cord, and 
which he had dropped in his hurry to escape after 
giving the alarm. 
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Gibson took up the knife, but did not recognise 
it at once as Johnny's. Putting it in his pocket 
he determined to go back to the tool-house, and 
make another attempt to get some information 
out of Tom Turner. He found that the boy had 
managed to get his boot off, as it was luckily very 
ragged, and much too big for him, but his ankle 
was swelled to such a degree as showed there was 
no pretence about the sprain, or the consequent 
suffering. Gibson was moved with compassion in 
spite of himself, and muttering something about 
his missus being up by this time, he went off to 
the cottage to consult with that domestic authority. 

Mrs. Gibson, like a good woman as she was, felt 
immediate pity for the poor motherless boy, who 
she knew was rather a favourite play-fellow of her 
Johnny's ; so, telling one of the four sister virtues to 
have warm water and bandages ready, she hastened 
off to Tom's temporary prison. Once there, the 
sight of his white, pitiful face, and the wistful ex- 
pression of his eyes as he looked up at her without 
speaking a word, 'like a poor dumb animal,' as 
she afterwards said, went to her heart at once, and 
calling one of the gardener lads who passed by, she 
told him to carry the boy to her cottage. * Scamp 
or no scamp, thief or no thief,' she said to herself, 
* he don't lie there another minute — a poor child 
that hasn't got a mother to care for him ! ' 

Tom found himself installed by the cottage fire, 
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his damp clothes taken off, some of Johnny's, which 
were much much too large for him, put on, his 
ankle fomented with warm water, rubbed with 
gentle hands, himself laid upon a sofa, and Johnny, 
with his sister Patience, urging him to have some 
breakfast, before he could quite recover from his 
surprise. 

He had never met with such kindness, had never 
seen such comfort, had never heard such pitying 
words in all his short life, and he did not know 
what to make of it In spite of the pain of his 
foot, he seemed to be transported to heaven. 

Johnny was full of eagerness to know what had 
happened in the night. He had heard the crash 
of the window-panes, but had not been allowed to 
get up and accompany his father. He could get 
nothing out of Tom except at last a question about 
the dog Carlo. 

* Where was Carlo, Johnny ? ' asked Tom, look- 
ing up from his bason of bread-and-milk. * Why 
didn't he bark? I threw the stones on purpose.' 

* Oh, you threw the stones ; did you, Tom ? How 
could you go and smash our windows like that, 
and frighten mother and the girls ? ' 

Tom made no direct reply, but asked again, 
* Why didn't Carlo bark ? Was he in his 
kennel?' 

*I declare I never thought about him/ said 
Johnny ; * he was there last night when we went to 
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bed. I'll go and look.' He soon came back. * The 
dog was there,' he said, *but looked very stupid 
and sleepy, not a bit like himself.' 

* He must have been drugged,' muttered Tom, 
who knew more about such practices than his father 
guessed. * They must have thrown some meat 
within his reach from the road last evening. I 
couldn't make out why he didn't barL' 

But all Johnny's questions failed to get any more 
direct information. 

Meanwhile John Gibson had gone to the house, 
and asked to see Mr. Montague, to whom he told 
his tale. How the windows of his house had been 
broken in the night ; how he had gone out to see 
who was about ; how he had found no one there, 
but in the early morning had captured Tom Turner, 
and had found marks of men's foot-prints near the 
garden door ; how he could get nothing from Tom 
to throw a light upon the matter ; but was certain 
the boy had had something to do with it all. 

'There are more in it than he,' said John, 
shaking his head gravely. *I think it was my 
grapes they wanted.' 

* Where's the boy, now ? ' asked Mr. Montague. 

* Well, sir, you know what my missus is. When 
she had given a look at him, and seen what a poor 
white creature he was, and how badly he had hurt 
himself, nothing would satisfy her but taking him 
in, and seeing to him a bit ; so there he is down at 
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my cottage at this very moment. He's fast enough 
by the leg, and perhaps he'll speak by-and-by to 
her, or maybe to you, su-, if you was to try him.' 

* I will come as soon as I have done my break- 
fast, Gibson. Meanwhile, your good wife is quite 
right to look after the poor lad. I dare say his 
father has set him on, and is at the bottom of the 
mischief.* 

Breakfast over, Mr. Montague went to the garden 
cottage, and after a few words to Mrs. Gibson in 
the kitchen, Johnny and Patience were called out 
from the parlour where Tom was lying on the 
horsehair sofa ; and to his great alarm the boy found 
himself left alone with Mr. Montague, unable to 
get up and make his bow, or do anything that 
seemed proper and respectful 

Mr. Montague sat down quietly by his side, and 
began to ask about the ankle. Then he said, half 
laughing, * Why, your clothes look big enough for 
two little fellows like you ! ' 

*The/re Johnny's,' answered Tom, quickly. 
*Mine were so damp.' 

* And Mrs. Gibson was so kind, she would not 
let you keep them on. But how did yours get 
damp?' 

* There was such a heavy dew, sir,' said Tom, 
unwillingly. 

* You were out in it all night, I suppose ? ' No 
answer. ' Your leg must have been very painful 
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Did you call for help ? ' No answer. ' Or was it 
for that you threw stones against the window ? ' 

* Oh, no, sir, I hadn't hurt myself then; it was ' 

Tom stopped. 

* I know you are a good hand at throwing stones,' 
said Mr. Montague, with a smile; *but, Tom,' he 
added, more gravely, * I must confess that I am 
disappointed in you. I did not think you would 
have done such a thing again out of mere mischief 
I did not think you would have damaged anything 
belonging to me.' 

* No more I would, sir ; indeed, I wouldn't ! Oh, 
do believe me, sir ! I wouldn't have done it, but 
it was the only way I could think of to stop them,' 
exclaimed Tom, his heart so full that he could 
hardly control himself. 

* Stop who ? ' asked Mr. Montague. * And stop 
them from what ? ' 

Tom again became silent, but the struggle was 
evidently great 

* My poor boy ! I see you are afraid to speak 
out ; but, indeed, you must do so. I promise you 
no harm shall come of it. Tell me all ! ' 

* Must I tell you who they were, sir ? ' 

* You need not give any names ; but tell me the 
whole story from the beginning. You may depend 
upon me for not making a bad use of what you 
say.' 

* Well, sir,' said Tom, drawing a long breath as 
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if relieved ; ' you see there was three of them be- 
sides — I mean there was four of them altogether — 
big men ; and they wouldn't have minded anything 
I could say. They just put me on the top of the 
wall, and said I must unbolt the door and let them 
ia I thought you would be so vexed to lose your 
beautiful grapes that I cut the rope, and ran, and 
thought if I could just wake Carlo his bark would 
frighten them away ; but he never stirred. And then 
I saw one of them a-top of the wall, and there was 
no time, and I couldn't think of anything else, and 
so I shied some pebbles as hard as I could at Mr. 
Gibson's windows, and then I ran and hid myself.' 

Tom stopped quite out of breath. 

Mr. Montague listened attentively to this some- 
what incoherent account of what had happened. 
He could not quite make out the rights of the 
story, but by a few judicious questions he at length 
got it clearly into his head. 

* Still, I don't see how you got outside again. I 
see that you saved my grapes by smashing Gibson's 
windows, so I shan't grudge the glazier's bill; but 
where did you hide yourself? and how did you 
hurt yourself?' 

Tom gave these additional particulars, and Mr. 
Montague said, carelessly, but watching the boy as 
he spoke, — 

* I suppose you were going straight home when 
you met with that accident ? Won't your father be 
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wondering what has become of you? I suppose 
you are not often out all night? — at least I hope 
not. I had better send somebody to tell him where 
you are.' And Mr. Montague got up to go out of 
the room. 

Tom caught hold of him. * Oh, please, sir, don't ! 
— ^please, sir, don't ! I don't want father to know 
where I am. Don't send for him ; and don't send 
me home. Send me somewhere right away. I will 
go anywhere you like, but I can't go home ! ' 

Mr. Montague was quite satisfied that the boy's 
father had been engaged in the plan to rob his hot- 
houses, but he did not betray his conviction, and 
without appearing to understand anything beyond 
what was actually said he comforted the poor lad, 
and assured him that he should not be sent home, 
and that nobody should come near him at present 

*You have done me a good turn, my boy,' he 
said, ' and I shall not forget it. So you may be 
sure I will see no harm comes of it, beyond this 
hurt to your foot. Cover yourself up now, and go 
to sleep, and I will tell Mrs. Gibson not to let any 
one disturb you*' 

Tom was quite overcome by Mr. Montague's 
kindness, and gave a great sob of happiness as he 
buried his face in the pillow on which he lay. 

Mr. Montague found Gibson waiting for him, 
and told him briefly what had passed without men- 
tioning Tom's father. He then went to the garden, 
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where Gibson pointed out the various footprints, 
and the place where he had found the knife. 

* The little chap had been trying to get up the 
stones out of the gravel you see, sir ; but it ain't so 
easy to get stones out of gravel rolled as ours is,' 
observed Gibson, with conscious pride. 

* He would have had the knife in his hand after 
cutting the rope,' observed Mr. Montague. 

'And my missus said he had a rope knotted 
round him that tight she could hardly get it off. 
She tried to get the boy to say how he came to 
have it there, but he wouldn't tell' 

' Let us just look at the celery trenches, Gibson. 
Ah, there is the place where he lay sure enough. I 
did not doubt the boy's story, but everything tallies 
with it exactly, and there can be no doubt what he 
said was true. We really are indebted to him for 
saving that beautiful crop of grapes. I must take 
care those rascals whom he won't show up don't 
get a chance of revenging themselves upon him. 
Look well after the boy, Gibson; and don't let 
anybody come near him for the present I must 
consider what is the best thing I can do with him.' 

Gibson went home to his dinner, and told Mrs. 
Gibson, and the sister virtues and Johnny, all that 
he and his master had made out; so that Tom 
became quite a hero in then: sight Mrs. Gibson 
was especially interested in him. She had gone 
into the parlour soon after Mr. Montague's visit. 
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and, as she said, could not but feel for the boy, 
who, exhausted with the night's work and the 
many emotions he had gone through, had fallen 
fast asleep, and lay there on the sofa ' as peaceful 
as an infant, looking quite happy, though the tears 
were still shining in the eye-lashes, which looked 
so dark on his white cheek.' Mrs. Gibson, like every 
other person susceptible of soft feeling, had taken 
quite a fancy to poor Tom and his looks at first sight 

The next few days were the happiest the boy 
had ever known. He was too young to feel any 
anxiety about the future. He was totally unused 
to such luxuries as the warmth, cleanliness, and 
brightness of the room he was in; the rest, the 
quietness, the good food, the kind words and gentle 
touch of Mrs. Gibson as she attended to his hurts, 
and did little motherly services for him ; above all, 
the way in which the four virtues petted him ; all 
was new to one who had known nothing but hard 
words and rough usage. Faith would show him 
pictures. Hope would tell him stories. Charity 
would bathe his ankle. Patience would sit by 
him, and talk to him as long as he liked. It 
was all astonishing and delightful. 

Mr. Montague found some difficulty in settling 
what to do about \i\^ protegL He could not think 
of simply sending the boy back to his father, and 
yet what right had he to send him anywhere else, 
without at least asking the father's consent ? 
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Chapter III. 

Meanwhile, what was the father doing? 

It may well be supposed that Turner and his 
companions lost no time in getting out of the way 
when they heard the alarm given at the gardener's 
house. Their feeling towards poor Tom may also 
be imagined The boy would have met with little 
mercy if he had fallen into their hands during the 
first feeling of rage at what they called his treachery. 
There had been much angry discussion as to whether 
he would betray them altogether, and give up their 
names. Turner swore, with many an oath, that no 
son of his would * ever peach ; ' but he and his 
accomplices parted with mutual ill-will and con- 
siderable anxiety. 

The next day everybody in the village knew that 
an attempt had been made to rob Mr. Montague's 
garden, and that Tom Turner was at Gibson's 
house, with a broken leg at the very least. Whether 
he had been taken red-handed and was about to 
be committed to jail was not quite so certain. The 
elder Turner kept out of the way, dreading that 
suspicion might fall upon him, and yet not quite 
sure whether it might not look odd if he took no 
steps and made no inquiry about his son. At length 
he determined to put a good face upon the matter, 
and triisting to Tom's character, and his being 
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'game' enough to keep his father's secret, to go 
boldly to Mr. Montague and ask about his son. 

His object was to act as if he had no reason to 
imagine himself an object of suspicion ; he there- 
fore went with an air of innocence to Gibson's 
house. 

Faith Gibson was the first person he saw. He 
asked her whether the report in the village about 
his boy being in their house was true, saying what 
a trouble and anxiety the boy's disappearance had 
been to him, and vowing that he could not guess 
why the lad should have run away and hid himself 
as he seemed to have done. 

Faith answered that Tom was at her father's, laid 
up with a sprained ankle, but that Mr. Montague 
desired that no one should see him. 

* All right,' said Turner ; * as long as the lad is 
in good hands, I'm satisfied. I should like to have 
a word, though, with the squire himself, if you think 
he would see me.' 

Faith said she had no doubt Mr. Montague 
would see Turner if he went to the house. This 
Turner accordingly did, though somewhat dis- 
concerted at not having been able to ascertain 
whether Tom had given any hint as to those 
engaged in the attempt which had led to his pre- 
sent position. 

Mr. Montague, on hearing that Turner wished 
to see him, desired that the man might be imme- 
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diately admitted, not without some curiosity as to 
the purpose with which he had come. 

Turner began cautiously. ' Beg pardon, sir, for 
troubling you, but it is my boy as is at the gar- 
dener's. They say you don't wish anybody to see 
him, so I thought I might as well come along and 
hear what it is as you wish done about him.' And 
here Turner stopped, not being desirous of com- 
mitting himself in any way. 

Mr. Montague watched him closely, and said, 
* You know, of course, how he comes to be there ? ' 

* Well, sir, I heard as he was found in the road 
o' Wednesday morning with his leg hurt, so as he 
couldn't walk no further, but how he got where he 
was I have never heard tell ; and not having had a 
chance to speak to the lad, of course I can't say.' 

' Where was he on Tuesday night ? ' asked Mr. 
Montague. 

* Tuesday night, sir ? Tuesday night ? Well, I don't 
like to say anything against my own son, sir, but 
Tuesday night he never came home at all, and that 
was why I got uneasy, and couldn't guess what he 
was up to, nor what ever had happened to him. 
It was only this very morning as I heard where he 
was, you see, sir.' 

Mr. Montague made no answer, and, after a 
pause. Turner, whose great object was to find out 
how much Tom had told, went on : * Perhaps, sir, 
if you was to ask the lad yourself, he would tell 
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you where he had been, and what he had been 
up to.' 

Mr. Montague was still somewhat undecided as 
to the best mode of proceeding. He wanted to 
prevent the boy going back to his father, and he 
therefore desired that the father should give up all 
authority over his son. At the same time it was 
difficult to obtain any power over Turner while he 
was so cautious, without doing what went against 
all Mr. Montague's feelings, namely, inducing the 
boy to betray his father. 

At last Mr. Montague took the sudden resolu- 
tion of acting upon his favourite theory, that there 
was a good point in every character, and a soft 
place in every heart, if you could only hit upon it ; 
so, after taking a turn up and down the room, he 
stopped, and looking Turner full in the face, said 
abruptly, *Let us drop this fencing, and speak 
straight out You want to know what the boy has 
said ? He has said nothing. He has betrayed no 
one, and I have no intention of urging him to do 
so. I may have my own convictions ; you may 
have your own knowledge. I ask no questions 
about the past ; but tell me, Turner — ^and I speak 
now as a friend, and as one who has a liking for 
the boy — tell me, what do you expect him to turn 
out, brought up in the sort of way you are bringing 
him up ? How can he ever be good for anything ? 
How can he ever be better than — than ' 
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* Than his father, sir, I suppose you would say.' 

* Well, suppose I did say that, it would be true, 
and you know it Suppose, however, that I said, 
too, that I would put him in the way of doing 
.better for himself, would you stand in his light ? 
,or would you be willing to make him over to me, 
and let me give him a start ? ' 

Turner looked as if he thought there must be 
something more than appeared at first sight in this 
offer, and would not accept it hastily. 

* What sort of a start, sir ? and in what sort of a 
way would you want him given over to you ? I 
don't know that I would care to have the boy 
brought up to look down upon his father, be his 
father what he may.' 

' I hope nothing I should do would produce that 
result; it must depend upon his father himself. 
But you will not tell me yours is a happy life when 
you come to look at it coolly. Take it summer 
and winter, one year with another ! Is it ? ' 

Turner shook his head. 

' I dare say you are fond of the lad, and would 
miss him ; but you wouldn't care to think that all 
his life should be spent as yours has been, would 
you ? You have known better days, as I have heard, 
and why shouldn't he ? ' 

* I shouldn't like to have my lad grow up to be 
ashamed of his father.' 

* No, no more should I; but, then, why let him 
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have anything to be ashamed of in his father? 
Why not both work together to be again what you 
once were ? ' 

* It is too late, sir, for me ; if anybody had given 
me a lift at one time, it might have been different 
But everything was against me ; and now I'm down, 
and down I must stay.' 

' I don't see that \ and, any way, it is hard to say 
the same of your boy. At his time of life it is hard 
to say that he is down and must stay down. It is 
only fair to let him have a chance.' 

* What did you think of doing for him, sir ? ' 
Mr. Montague felt a little encouraged by this 

question, and went on with fresh spirit. 

* I had not quite settled until I knew more ; but 
I would take the boy away from here, put him 
among new companions, have him taught some 
way of earning his living. All I should ask would 
be that you should not try to get him back till he 
was old enough not to be unsettled, or led again 
into unsteady ways.' 

Turner pondered for some time, and then said 
he was much obliged to Mr. Montague. He would 
be glad to think about it, and would let him know, 
if he didn't want an answer directly. 

* Think it over, by all means, Turner,' said Mr. 
Montague ; * but I should like you to promise me 
that you would think it over by yourself. Some of 
your friends might not give you the very best 
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ivice, and some might, perhaps, be a little 
alous.' 

With this understanding Turner departed. His 
telings were of a mixed nature. At first he had 
een much irritated at the failure of the scheme 
)r plunder ; but, after all, the scheme had not been 
ne of his own planning. He had been rather 
)rced into it by a man of the name of Wilkins, who 
ad complete power over him from being a man 
f stronger will and greater daring, and from having 
nowledge of some transactions in which Turner 
ad been engaged, and which would have brought 
im within the power of the law. This man had 
een so violent when Tom got away from them 
lat Turner felt it might be necessary to keep the 
oy out of his reach for some time, and Mr. 
lontague's proposal would afford an easy way of 
ffecting this object. 

There was also, little as he had shown it, a 
ertain amount of affection at the bottom of his 
leart for his son — the only thing living that he had 
3 care for him ; and Mr. Montague's theory had 
lOt proved untrue in this particular case. What 
Ir. Montague had said about its being hard to doom 
lie boy to such a miserable life as the father felt 
is own to have been, came back upon him with 
enewed force as he thought the matter over. 

It happened that Wilkins, who was as anxious as 
"urner himself to know how far they were sus- 
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pected, came late in the evening to question his 
accomplice, but still more to speak of a new 
danger which might be hanging over them. There 
had been a fire in the stack-yard of a neighbouring 
farmer some little time back ; in this matter Wilkins 
had been concerned, and had every reason to believe 
that Tom was aware of the fact, as well as Turner 
himself. Knowing that inquiry was still being 
made in the hope of finding out the culprit, he 
could not help fearing that some information might 
be extracted from Tom while in the hands of 
Mr. Montague and his gardener. 

It was in vain that Turner assured him Tom 
was not likely to be questioned, nor, even if he 
should be questioned, at all likely to let out any- 
thing that could harm any of his father's friends, 
and he boasted proudly of the way in which Tom 
had hitherto kept his counsel Wilkins's oaths 
and threats were such as to confirm Turner's 
previously half-formed wish to keep the boy out of 
the way, while the very necessity of taking his part 
and standing up for him increased the latent feeling 
which had been roused by Mr. Montague's words. 

The next day Turner went to Mr. Montague and 
signified his willingness to accept the offer made. 
He professed his desire to put his son into Mr. 
Montague's hands, with the hope that the boy 
might * have the luck to make a better hand of his 
life than his father had done before him I ' 
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Tom's joy may be imagined when he learned 
that in the course of a few days he would have the 
prospect of regular teaching and employment. He 
heard that he was to be sent to a relation of Mr. 
Montague's, where he would have out-door work 
during the day, and some schooling in the evening, 
as soon as his ankle was quite right again. The 
boy had become such a favourite with the Gibsons 
that they willingly agreed to keep him till the time 
came, and Mr. Montague was glad to have him a 
little longer under the good influences of such a 
happy home, where he learned a great deal, and 
was especially benefited in mind and body by Mrs. 
Gibson's kind motherly care and counsel. 

The days passed quickly, and at last all was 
ready. Tom's ankle was quite strong, and he was 
to begin his new career on the morrow. He had 
seen his father occasionally, but now he was to go 
and take leave of him and of one or two other 
friends in the village. 

* Don't be late, Tom,' said Mrs. Gibson, as the 
boy went off looking bright and happy, proud of 
the new clothes which had been given him, and 
full of hope and joy at the life that was before 
him. 

* I won't if I can help it, ma'am,' said Tom. * I 
promise that ; but sometimes it is very late before 
father gets home, and I shouldn't like to come 
away without seeing him.* 
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*Mind you're not locked out,' added Johnny, 
laughing. *We don't keep very late hours, you 
know ! ' 

* All right ! ' said Tom, cheerily, and off he went 
across the common towards the village. 

Turner was at home as it happened, and gave 
his son so warm a welcome as quite surprised the 
boy. The fact was that Turner had really felt the 
house empty, and found he missed Tom more than 
he had at all expected. After a talk about Tom's 
prospects, during which the boy could not cease to 
wonder at the new position in which he seemed to 
be placed as an object of interest and importance, 
Turner remarked that it was just as well for him to 
be out of the reach of Joe Wilkins for a little 
while. 

* He won't forget that night's job in a hurry, I 
can tell you, and he owes you a terrible grudge. 
It's turned out well enough for you, but that makes 
him all the more savage, and I shouldn't like him 
to have the chance of doing you an ill turn — ^for I 
am sure he wouldn't let the chance slip. So good- 
bye, lad, good-bye, I hope you'll do well and make 
something of yourself, though you haven't had much 
to thank your father for. Don't let them make you 
too much of a gentleman to think of him some- 
times for all that.' 

Tom willingly promised that he would not forget 
his father, and found himself quite sorry to leave 
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him ; in fact, he had positively a lump in his throat 
as he turned his back upon his miserable home. 

There were two or three visits to be paid in the 
village, and these done, Tom was about to go into 
the grocer's shop to execute a little commission for 
Mrs. Gibson, when he saw Joe Wilkins coming out 
of a public-house close beside him. After what he 
had just heard from his father, there was no resist- 
ing a sudden thrill of fear at the sight of this man, 
and he hastily turned away down a narrow street in 
the hope of not being noticed. In this narrow 
street he ran up against the policeman of the 
village, who knew Tom's father only too well 

* Holloa, youngster ! where are you bolting to, 
without looking before you?' said he, catching 
hold of the boy by the collar, but not unkindly. 

* Nowhere, sir,' answered Tom, still casting an 
anxious look behind him. 

The policeman followed his eye and caught sight 
of Joe Wilkins, who had come hastily round the 
comer, but stopped short on seeing Tom's com- 
panion. He said nothing, but made a mental note 
of this, and walked back into the main street, still 
keeping his hand on Tom's shoulder. The boy 
was only too glad to feel himself so well protected ; 
as he saw Joe Wilkins watching him from the door 
of the public-house, to which he had returned. As 
they walked along the policeman noticed Tom's 
new clothes and neat appearance, and asked 
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him a great many questions, which he answered 
readily, but at the same time with the caution that, 
young as he was, he had already learned to exercise 
when speaking to a * bobby.' 

Hitherto he had been accustomed to look upon 
a policeman as his natural enemy, and it was 
rather new to feel himself, as a ^result of his good 
clothes and the good company he had been keep- 
ing, almost on the side of law and order. 

As the policeman parted with Tom at the shop- 
door he gave him a word of advice and caution. 
* You seem to have got a good chance now, Tom 
Turner, and I hope you will make the most of it. 
Mark my words, and keep out of the way of Joe 
Wilkins, and have nothing more to do with that lot, 
or you will repent it as long as you live.' 

Tom thanked him and promised to follow his 
advice. He then went into the shop for Mrs. 
Gibson's parcel, where he was kept some time, and 
having glanced timidly round to see that the coast 
was clear, set off homewards. 

Wilkins had not failed to notice the start of fear 
with which Tom had recognised him ; he had also 
watched the boy talking to the policeman. We 
have already seen that he was much alarmed at 
the report that he was suspected of being con- 
cerned in the late incendiary fire at Farmer Stone's, 
and that he was not sure Tom might not have been 
tampered with. All these things, added to the 
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effects of many pots of beer, produced a state of 
bitter wrath against Tom, and a determination to 
stop him from giving evidence if threats could 
do it Having been prevented by the presence 
of the policeman from saying what he had got to 
say at the moment, Wilkins walked on, determined 
to waylay the boy on his road home and have it 
out with him. He went over the common, which 
he knew Tom must cross, and so doing he fell in 
with one of those travelling caravans which may 
be seen in some parts of England making their 
way from race-course to race-course, the dwelling- 
place of a family who live by their wits, and very 
often the receptacle of stolen goods. 

Wilkins was well acquainted with the owner of 
this particular van, and had often made use of him 
to get rid of articles the possession of which he did 
not wish to be called upon to explain. On coming 
up with the van, the two men, Wilkins and Sharp, 
sat down together by the road-side, smoking their 
pipes and talking over various matters of business. 
In the course of conversation Wilkins mentioned 
Tom, and let out some of his reasons for fearing 
and hating the boy, at the same time warning Sharp 
that it might be awkward for him, too, if the police 
succeeded in getting hold of the boy and extract- 
ing from him all that he knew about the gang with 
whom his father was connected. 

* Look ! here the fellow comes ! ' exclaimed 
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Wilkins, interrupting himself. * Only see how fine 
the gentleman is, rigged out in new clothes and 
swaggering along as if the whole place belonged to 
him r And he swore a deep oath as poor Tom came 
in sight, whistling as he went 

Then suddenly a thought flashed across the 
man's brain; turning to Sharp he said, hastily, 
' You're on the move, I see, where are you going to ? ' 

Sharp named some place a good way off, where 
a fair was about to be held. 

* You won't be back this way for a bit — what if 
you were to take that plaguy brat with you and 
keep him from making mischief? ' 

Sharp hesitated. Wilkins went on : * His clothes 
would be worth something to you ; and if he 
should be missed, it's easy enough to put about 
that he has been up to some of his father's old 
tricks again, and had to make himself scarce : 
besides, I can tell you that it's as much as any of 
our necks are worth to let the magistrates get hold 

of him ; if he blabs about that business ' and 

here he muttered some words into Sharp's ear, which 
evidently had a great effect upon him. Wilkins 
was a man who generally contrived to have his 
accomplices in his power, and was therefore able 
to make them do pretty much as he liked. 

Meanwhile Tom was trudging along, all uncon- 
scious of any danger, looking forward to the 
morrow and his new life, and feeling as gay and 
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happy as possible. A\Tien he saw Wilkins he 
almost turned and ran, but ashamed of his first 
impulse he came steadily on, and had just passed 
the two men when he felt himself seized from 
behind, something thrown over his head, a hand 
placed upon his mouth to prevent any outcry, and 
before he well knew what was happening to him he 
was lifted off the ground and carried along by such 
strong arms as made him feel himself quite power- 
less. He kicked and struggled, however, to the 
best of his ability, and had he been clothed in his 
old rags there is no saying but what he might have 
slipped out of the clutches of his assailants, leaving 
his clothes behind him. His new garments, un- 
luckily for him, afforded a firmer hold, and in a 
very few seconds Tom felt himself thrown on the 
floor of the moving van with a heavy parting blow, 
as he guessed, from Wilkins. As soon as he could 
tear the covering from his face, Tom sat up and 
looked round him. Among the heap of things of 
all kinds that crowded the van, what should he see 
but a woman nursing her child, and apparently as 
much astonished as himself at this sudden and 
violent entrance into her home. As she looked at 
him she exclaimed, — 

* Why, Tom Turner I in the name of wonder how 
came you here ? ' 

* Maggie Sharp ! ' returned Tom, whose acquaint- 
ances were numerous but not always select, owing 
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to the dealings of his father with the idle and dis- 
reputable vagabonds in the neighbourhood. 

* What the plague are you chucked in here for, 
like a bundle of rags ? ' asked Maggie, roughly, but 
not unkindly. 

* I'm sure I don't know,' said Tom, feeling very 
much bewildered and rather stunned by the treat- 
ment he had undergone. * But they must let me 
out. Oh, Maggie, they must let me out. I have 
to go back to Mr. Gibson's, and I have got a 
parcel for Mrs. Gibson. Oh ! what has become of 
the parcel? I must get out and go back at once;' 
and Tom tried to make his way to the door of 
the van, which was lumbering heavily along. All 
was fast, however, and his efforts proved fruitless. 

'Mr. Sharp! Mr. Sharp!' shouted Tom. 'I 
must get out — let me out ! ' and he fell to thumping 
and kicking at the door like a madman. 

Maggie sat and looked at him, nursing her child; 
she was as much puzzled as Tom was. 

* I don't believe he means to let you out,' she 
said, after a while. * Whaf s up now, I wonder ? ' 

* Not let me go home ! Oh, Maggie, what do 
you mean ? I shall be too late as it is, and they 
won't know what is become of me ! Please, make 
them stop— Mr. Sharp! Mr. Sharp!' and Tom 
rushed at the door again, but with no results, and 
the van still lumbered along. 

Maggie tried to quiet the boy as well as she 
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could, but his shouts at length became so loud that 
Sharp's voice made itself heard at the window. 
With many an oath he told the boy that if he 
didn't keep still it would be the worse for him, 
threatening that a way would be found to make 
him hold his noise pretty quick if he wouldn't do 
it for the telling. 

Tom saw there was nothing to be gained by 
entreaties, and sat down again on the floor in 
despair. His only hope now was that by keeping 
quiet he might be able to slip away by-and-by 
without being noticed, but he could not any way 
understand why he should be shut up and carried 
off in this mysterious fashion. 

While he was thinking and watching, and won- 
dering, Maggie asked him innumerable questions, 
but they neither of them could arrive at any ex- 
planation of what had happened. Before long 
more voices were heard outside, and Tom saw 
through one of the small windows in the side of 
the van that two long-legged, lanky, greyhound- 
like boys, had joined Sharp, and evidently belonged 
to the party. This did not look well for Tom's 
prospects of escaping, as he knew the young 
Sharps, and their activity and strength. 

Presently, Maggie was summoned to get out of 
the van. Tom tried to slip out after her, but this 
attempt was instantly checked, and one of the 
young Sharps took Maggie's place inside, evidently 
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with the charge laid upon him of keeping watch 
and ward over the prisoner. Tom questioned Nat 
Sharp eagerly, but got nothing out of him. He 
began to get very desperate, picturing to himself 
the wonder that his absence would cause at the 
Gibsons*, their speculations as to whether they 
should wait for him, or lock the door and assume 
that he was staying with his father ; and then, 
suppose he did not get back early in the morning, 
what would be the consequence ? The parcel, too, 
that he had in charge weighed heavily on his mind 
Just as he thought he could bear the suspense no 
longer, Maggie once more resumed her place in 
the van and dismissed the boy. Maggie had been 
receiving her lesson from Sharp, and immediately 
began talking to Tom. 

' Tom,' said she, * youYe wondering why you're 
kept here. Sharp has just been telling me. It 
seems you know a good deal more about things 
than is quite convenient to some of 'em,' w^ith a 
jerk of her thumb to indicate the outside world ; 
* and they're afraid you'll peach.' 

'Afraid of me peaching, Maggie ! that is likely!' 
said Tom, who had been brought up to think that 
' peaching ' was one of the most cowardly acts a 
lad could be guilty of; * besides, I don't know 
nothing much of anybody worth telling.' 

* That's all very well, but if once the lawyer folks 
got hold of you and began asking questions, they'd 
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find you knew more than you think ; they'd get it 
all out of you before you knew where you was, and 
Sharp says it might be a hanging matter for some 
and a bad job for your father, too. Now, if you'll 
only be content to keep out of the way for a few 
weeks ' 

' A few weeks ! Why, Maggie, I was to go 
to-morrow to Mr. "VVhitmore's, and Mr. Montague 
has settled everything ! Father never said a word 
against it when I wished him good-bye this after- 
noon ! ' 

* Your father didn't like to tell you, but he'd be 
well enough pleased to have you kept out of the 
way for all that. Sharp's not going to let you out 
of his sight, I can tell you, and he's bid the two 
boys keep their eyes on you, so you need never 
think of slipping off. You had best make up 
your mind to what you can't help, Tom,' said 
Maggie, good-naturedly. 

Poor Tom quite broke down. * What will they 
think of me ? what will Mrs. Gibson think of me ? 
what will Mr. Montague say? It looks so un- 
grateful — and these good clothes he had got for 
me — and there was Mrs. Gibson's parcel. Oh, 
what have they done with Mrs. Gibson's parcel 
that was trusted to me ? Maggie ! Maggie ! I 
can't bear it ! — to be treated so kindly and to be 
trusted, and then to seem as if I had run off ! I 
must go back. Let me go, please let me go ! only 
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let me slip away ! they would never find it out, if 
you would only let me go.' 

Maggie did all she could to comfort the boy, and 
talked to him about the danger to his father; making 
up a story without much regard to truth, and 
declaring that some way should be found of send- 
ing the parcel and of letting the Gibsons know 
that Tom was not in fault. She succeeded, at last, 
in pacifying and partly convincing him; he was 
but a boy and very ignorant, so that it was not 
difficult to impress him with a vague horror of the 
law and the power of its administrators. He was 
but too well aware that much in his father's life 
would not bear investigation, and so half broken- 
hearted he began to believe that it might be 
necessary for him to keep in hiding for a while. 
When they stopped for the night on the side of a 
common, lighted a fire and had their supper. Sharp 
took the same line as Maggie, and worked so upon 
Tom's dread of Wilkins, who, he said, would not 
scruple to take revenge upon Tom's father for any 
mischief that might come to him through his son, 
and who knew enough to hang them all, that poor 
Tom felt quite unable to make any further struggle. 
He saw, moreover, that the two lads were always 
at his side, and when at last they lay down to sleep 
he was placed between them, and knew that if he 
did but turn over there was one or other instantly 
on the alert. Next morning they were early on the 
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move; poor Tom's new clothes were taken away 
from him ; he was clothed in rags like the rest of 
the party. And here we must leave him for a time 
while we go back to the Gibsons and Mr. Montague. 



Chapter IV. 

Gibson's daughters, Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Patience, were all fond of Tom, and had made 
preparations for his supper, with the intention of 
giving him a farewell feast on his last night. Their 
mother had advised them not to reckon too con- 
fidently on his getting back in time, knowing the 
uncertainty of his father's proceedings, but they 
were not to be persuaded, and everything was 
ready. Eight o'clock came, then nine, and still no 
Tom — ten was drawing near, when Gibson insisted 
upon the girls going to bed, and would not con- 
sent even that Johnny should sit up a little longer. 

* You may be sure he will not come to-night,' 
said Gibson ; * Tom knows our times, and if his 
father has kept him till now, he will stay till 
morning. The boy would not like to disturb the 
house so late. We shall see him at breakfast' 

* It hasn't been his fault, I am sure I ' urged 
Charity, true to her name. 

* No, I dare say not, but off with you all to bed.' 
And soon all were asleep, both parents and 
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children, none of them feeling the smallest anxiety 
about Tom. Next morning, however, as breakfast 
went on, and no Tom appeared, there were many 
wonderings and speculations as to what had de- 
layed him. He was to be at Mr. Montague's at 
eleven, and to go from thence to the station. 
Mrs. Gibson got ever3rthing ready as far as she 
could, there not being much time to spare ; the 
little bag containing Tom's few treasures and the 
presents that had been made to him during the 
last few days stood well filled on the dresser. 
Gibson went to the garden, saying he would come 
back in time to go with the boy to the house and 
see him off. Still, there were no signs of Tom. 
Ten minutes before eleven, Gibson came back and 
carried the bag himself to the stables, telling 
Johnny to run after him with Tom the instant the 
boy arrived. The dog-cart was going to the sta- 
tion, and the groom was ready and impatient to 
start, only waiting for Tom. Gibson was instantly 
hailed with questions, but could give no reason 
for the delay. 

* Well,' said the coachman, * Bill must start with 
the dog-cart or he won't catch the train, and he's 
got to bring Mr. Montague's man of business back. 
This youngster seems to be a cool sort of a chap 
to keep his betters waiting in this way. You had 
best go in and see the master yourself, Mr. Gibson.' 

Gibson thought so, too, and accordingly went to 
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the librar}', where Mr. Montague was writing 
letters. He looked up as Gibson went in. 

* Have you brought Tom Turner with you, 
Gibson ? I thought he was to go at eleven, but I 
should like to have a word with him before he starts.' 

Gibson explained that Tom had gone to see his 
father the evening before and had not yet returned ; 
that, in consequence, the dog-cart had gone to the 
station without him. 

* He went yesterday and has not come back yet ? 
How very strange! What can have happened? 
The boy seemed so pleased at the thought of his 
new place, and so glad to go ! ' 

' His father is very queer, sir,' suggested Gibson. 

* But he had quite agreed to the boy's going, 
and, indeed, seemed rather to wish that he should 
be away from this part of the country for a time.' 

' It beats me, sir, altogether,' answered Gibson. 
* Hadn't I best go and see after him, if he doesn't 
come back by dinner-time ? ' 

* You can go at once, Gibson, if you like. You 
are quite sure the boy knew at what time he was to 
start ? ' 

* Oh, yes, sir ! There had been a deal of talk 
about his going these many days, and Johnny had 
stayed at home to see his friend off. Boys are 
strange customers sometimes, but I can't at all 
think that Tom would change his mind all of a 
sudden.' 
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* I should be much surprised if he did ; some- 
thing must have happened to stop him ! ' 

* Well, sir, I'll go to the village after dinner and 
make inquiries. My missus and the girls take 
wonderfully to the boy, and will never believe that 
he is in fault about it I must say I like the little 
chap myself, too.' 

*You think him worth cultivation, Gibson? I 
have always fancied good gardening would not 
be thrown away upon him, and if Mrs. Gibson and 
the four virtues stand by him, I think there must 
be something pretty good about the boy.' 

Gibson came back in the evening to say that he 
had not found Tom, and that his father had not 
been seen that day by any of the village people. 
This was not so strange, as Turner's habits were 
very irregular. Gibson had, however, seen the 
policeman, and had heard from him of his meeting 
with Tom, of the evident fear in which the latter 
stood of the man Wilkins, and of his wish to avoid 
him. 

' You may be sure, sir, there's something between 
Turner and Wilkins that's not on the square. Per- 
haps it's just as well after all to have nothing to do 
with a boy who has had such a bringing-up and 
can't get clear of such companions.' 

* I asked you once before what you would do if 
you saw a nice young plant stunted by growing in 
a bad soil, a cold situation, smothered with weeds, 
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and never likely to come to any good where it 
was? You said then you would transplant it. 
Have you changed your mind, Gibson, or have 
you thought of any better plan ? ' 

Gibson knew his master well and answered in 
the same tone, * We know what we are doing with 
plants, sir ; they have no relations, leastways none 
as follows them.' 

'That's very true. Plants are certainly much 
more easy to manage than boys, but that is no 
reason why we should take so much more pains 
with them, and give them more chances. However, 
poor Tom has taken himself out of our hands for 
the present, and we can't try what human horti- 
culture would have done for him.' 

When Gibson went home he found his whole 
family waiting for him with every possible question 
and suggestion, and it was some time before Mrs. 
Gibson got an opportunity of asking whether any- 
thing had been heard of the parcel that Tom was 
to get for her from the grocer's. 

* Did you give him the money to pay for it, 
mother ? ' asked Gibson, stopping suddenly. 

*Yes, John. I gave him that half-sovereign I 
got from you last Friday.' 

Gibson stood thinking for a moment, and then 
said, slowly, * Weren't you rather in a hurry to 
trust a boy like that ? ' 

* Oh, father ! ' exclaimed all the four virtues at once. 
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' It's all very well to say, <* Oh, father," and I'm 
sure I don't want to be down on the boy any more 
than you, but ' 

* But what, father ? ' asked Faith. 

* Well, you see, here's a chap that never had a 
coat to his back, nor a shilling he could call his 
own. All at once he finds himself with new 
clothes, half a sovereign in his pocket, your 
mother's tea and sugar besides. Suppose he's gone 
off with his father ! they're neither of them to be 
found. He mightn't think of it himself, perhaps, 
but his father would ; and that wild sort of lad 
hates settling down to a regular life. Mr. Mon- 
tague talks of plants — why plants are always sport- 
ing, and going back to the old pattern, and what 
with the bees and one thing and another you never 
can keep your stock true.' 

Gibson was so pleased with his own argument 
that he sat down quite convinced he had hit the 
right nail on the head. Patience, who was the 
youngest girl, and still a great pet, settled herself 
on her father's knee, and once established there, 
looked up at him with a very coaxing smile, and 

said, — 

' But you know, father, you are not sure after all 

that Tom didn't pay Marshall ? ' 

' I feel sure he did,' said Faith, positively. 

' Do trust him till we can find out ! ' put in 

Charity. 
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* And if he paid the bill, we may feel sure that 
he hasn't done anything bad,' continued Hope, 
triumphantly. 

* Well, he's got the four virtues on his side, as 
my master says,' added Gibson, laughing; 'but 
here comes Johnny, who, as my master says again, 
has to make up the balance by having all the 
manly virtues for his own share. What are they, 
John ? Temperance, fortitude — hey ? ' 

* Justice, truth,' answered Johnny, promptly. 

* Now tell us what you think about ,Tom Turner. 
Do you take his part like your sisters here, or do 
you think he has bolted with his new clothes and 
your mother's money ? ' 

* I am sure he wouldn't take mother's money, 
and I am sure he isn't gone of his own free will' 
Johnny did not hesitate a moment, but spoke out 
stoutly. 

* That's right, my boy ! ' said his mother. * Stand 
up for those that are not here to stand up for 
themselves ! And now, father,' she continued, put- 
ting her hand on her husband's shoulder, * as you 
see we are all of the same mind, the best thing you 
can do is to find out at once whether the bill was 
paid, and let that satisfy you.' 

* I shall be quite satisfied, mother ; and don't 
you and your young ones go off with the notion 
that I am a bit more hard upon the lad than the 
rest of you. I'm sure I shall be quite as pleased 
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to see him come back and clear himself as any 
one.' 

The bill was found to have been paid, and but 
little change to have been left out of the half- 
sovereign ; so Gibson owned himself quite satisfied 
as to that having nothing to do with Tom's dis- 
appearance. 



Chapter V. 

Gibson often told his wife of what he called Mr. 
Montague's dark sayings, which she maintained 
to be parables ; and the girls were much interested 
in making out their meaning. 

* Well, father, have you got a parable from Mr. 
Montague to-day ? ' asked Faith, one evening, as 
they were all sitting round the fire after supper. 
* We haven't had one for ever so long — not since 
poor Tom went off, I thinL' 

* Mr. Montague was very deep to-day,' answered 
her father; *and I don't know that I have alto- 
gether got to the bottom of what he said yet.' 

* How was it, John ? ' asked Mrs. Gibson. 
John stretched himself and then rubbed his 

shins thoughtfully, as he tried to recall what had 
puzzled him that morning. 

* Why, you see, this was how it was. We had 
been looking along the nursery-ground where the 
young trees and shrubs stand, and there's a bad, 
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sour patch of ground, out at the far end, where 
nothing seems to grow kindly. As we got near 
there, Mr. Montague noticed how different the 
plants looked. " Yes, sir," said I ; ** and I don*t 
put an)rthing in here as a rule till I get too full 
elsewhere. Then, when things are crowded out, 
they just take their chance here."' 

* " And sometimes they are forgotten," said Mr. 
Montague, in his good-natured way, pointing to a 
batch that had just been laid in by the heels, and 
were nearly overgrown by nettles and thistles. 
** Crowded out, starved, blighted, forgotten, they 
will never come to any good," he went on, as 
if he wasn't thinking about me or the plants; 
and then he turned round as sharp as could be, 
and said, "I'll tell you what, Gibson, this soil 
is in fault ; take up one of these plants, wash it 
and brush it clean, roots and all, and put it in a 
pot full of clean stones. Give it plenty of cold 
water — the colder and clearer the better ; and let us 
see what that will do for it ! " " Nothing else, sir ? " 
said I. " Nothing else, Gibson," said he, looking 
me full in the face as grave as a judge, "unless, 
perhaps, you give a tea-spoonful of Clay's Fertilizer 
twice a-week." I touched my hat and said, " Very 
good, sir." But I haven't done anything of the kind 
yet. He didn't mean that I should. It is just like 
what he said about the plants, and putting them all 
in a row, that other time. But I haven't got to the 

F 
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bottom of it yet/ and Gibson resumed the rubbing 
of his shins. 

*What had you been talking about before?* 
asked Mrs. Gibson. 

* Well, let me see : what had we been saying ? 
We had looked at most of the plants, and he had 
asked me about many things. There was nothing 
particular that I know of.' 

* Had you talked about anybody or anything in 
the village ? ' 

* Oh, yes, I know 1 We had been having a word 
or two about some lads who had been up before the 
magistrates lately for stealing turnips — idle chaps, 
who said they couldn't get any work and had no 
means of making a living. I said, " No wonder they 
couldn't get any work, when there were plenty of 
other boys about who could do a better day's work 
than such miserable, idle, half-starved little wretches 
as they were ! They had far better be sent to prison," 
I said, ** and then they would be kept out of mischief 
for a while." ' 

* Oh, I see the parable, father 1' exclaimed Charity. 
' Mr. Montague wanted you to think of those boys 
just as you would of the plants, and to consider 
what a cold kind of cure the prison would be.* 

*Yes,' said Mrs. Gibson, *I think he must have 
had something of that sort in his mind. I know 
he thinks there is nothing that can make up for 
the want of a happy home, and good, kind training,* 
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* What ! you think the washing, and scrubbing, 
and stones, and cold water, and all that, meant the 
prison discipline, and that the boys wouldn't get 
much the better for that if they had no other train* 
ing ? You think they want good soil and sunshine— 
eh, mother ? Well, I don't know but what you are 
right enough there ; but how are they to get it ? 
that's the question.' 

Ah ! that is the question indeed, and one that 
has puzzled many besides John Gibson. 

* Any talk of this sort about boys always makes 
me think so much of poor Tom,' said Mrs. Gibson. 
* I do wonder what has become of him ! He was 
one of those who seemed stunted and starved, and 
as if he had never had a chance ; and then, just as 
all was bright, and promised well for him, he dis- 
appeared. It is so strange and unaccountable ! ' 

*Mr. Montague had reckoned upon doing a 
good bit of what he calls human gardening with 
that plant,' observed Gibson. *I wonder how it 
would have turned out ! ' 

*I believe he'll come back some day, father,* 
said Faith. 

* And so do I ! ' echoed Hope, Charity, and 
Patience, one and all. 

Meanwhile time went on. Nothing particular 
marked its progress, but gradually it seemed as if 
Johnny Gibson was likely to give his father some 
trouble. He was made too much of at home, and 
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though a thoroughly good boy, he became a little 
difficult to manage. 

Gibson had a great idea of his master's know- 
ledge of boys in general, and of the best ways of 
dealing with them, so he determined to consult 
him about Johnny. Accordingly one day, as Mr. 
Montague was looking at a young apple-tree which 
had been transplanted the year before, and was 
now covered with fruit, Gibson began, — 

* I beg your pardon, sir, but I should like to 
have a few words with you about my boy.' 

* About Johnny ? Why, what's the matter with 
him, Gibson? Isn't he well? or isn't he doing 
well ? What does he want ? ' 

* A little root-pruning, sir,* said Gibson, touching 
his hat, and looking at Mr, Montague very 
gravely. 

* Oh, ah I I see ! Like that young tree. Well, 
very likely. I suppose his mother and sisters made 
him think too much of himself.' 

* That's about it, sir ; and you see it won't do. 
They don't believe there's such another lad to be 
found anywhere, and he gets cockered up and a 
bit conceited. He is a good boy, take him all 
round, I will say that for him ; but it's time he saw 
there were more in the world than himself. He 
ought to be more hustled about, and learn to find 
his level. I was thinking it might be as well to 
send him away for a while, if I could have him 
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properly looked after. Perhaps you would advise 
me, sir: you take an interest in this sort of 
training.' 

* I do rather like growing the human plant well 
if I can, as you know, Gibson ; and I can quite see 
what you mean by the want of root-pruning. There's 
nothing like it to produce a crop, if the tree is 
running too much to leaf, I'll think about it By- 
the-by, what has become of that other boy who 
used to be with your son and poor Tom Turner ? 
Widow Green's boy, William.' 

*I don't think he's doing any good, sir. His 
mother can't make much of a hand of managing 
him. Sometimes she's too soft, and lets him have 
his own way ; and then again she flies out and trieg 
to hold him in too tight There's too much of 
everything. It is just as if I put my plant first in 
a stove and then stood it out of doors ; kept it 
dry at one time, and drenched it with water at 
another. I don't think the boy wants to grow 
crooked, but I don't think he has the strength to 
grow straight.' 

* Why, you have quite taken up the gardening 
for boys, Gibson ! When did you begin ? ' 

* It's been running in my mind ever since that 
time — do you remember, sir? — when you had a 
lot of plants come from the nurseries, and told me 
to treat them all just the same. I began to get a 
notion what you meant then, and have been working 
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it out ever since. There's a good deal in it when 
one comes to consider.' 

Gibson stopped and looked at his master with 
an air of profound conviction. 

* I am glad you think so, Gibson.' 

* Yes, sir, I do ; and, what's more, my missis is 
of the same mind. We have had many talks to- 
gether now; and she's all on the side of trying 
what gardening can do.' 

* For the human plant ? She wouldn't be in a 
hurry to ask, "Why cumbereth it the ground," and 
^* cut it down at once ?" ' 

*No, sir, my wife has always been for letting 
every one have fair play ; as Tom's unlucky father 
used to say, " Let a fellow have a chance." ' 

* Sometimes more than one, Gibson; we don't 
always make enough of the first that comes. I 
should say, Let a fellow have another chance, and I 
think you will find that there is better authority for 
that doctrine than my opinion. I am very glad 
your wife agrees with me. It's a kind of work in 
which a good woman like her, and the four virtues, 
Faith, Hope, Charity, and Patience, may find 
plenty of scope for their energies, and plenty of 
reward for their labours.' 

When Gibson went home that evening he told 
his wife that he had got a parable specially for her. 
And whether from the eloquence with which he 
explained the principle of root-pruning, or from 
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Mrs. Gibson's own perception of the discipline 
needed by her son, there was no great diflSculty 
in convincing her that it would be a good thing for 
him to go away from home for a time. 

* But where is he to go, John ? Have you had 
any talk about that?' 

* No ; we didn't get so far as that Mr, Mon- 
tague is coming to see you himself to-morrow, and 
to hear what you think would be best He gives 
a deal of thought to anything like this. He always 
says people think much more about the way to 
treat their plants than about the way to treat their 
fellow-creatures.' 

* I dare say some of them do.' 

* Yes ; but then I said to him, " Sir," said I — 
Gibson was fairly mounted on his new hobby, and 
by no means inclined to stop — " it's much more 
straightforward work with plants. We know where 
we are with them. They haven't got tempers; 
they haven't got brains ; they haven't got wills of 
their own ; they don't chop and change with every 
wind that blows, like us Christians." Mr. Montague 
did smile a bit when I said that. " What they like 
one day they like the next ; and what suits them 
one day will suit them the next. The young ones 
take after the old ones, and all the family thrives 
upon the same treatment While with boys and 

girls " ' but here Gibson was fairly out of breath, 

and paused. 
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* WTiat a kind gentleman Mr. Montague is ! ' 
observed Faith, who was sitting by working. *I 
wonder what first made him so thoughtful about 
young people, having none of his own ? ' 

* I never heard rightly,' said Mrs. Gibson ; * but 
there was a story at one time of his having had a 
brother, an elder brother, whom he was very fond o^ 
and that this brother went to the bad in some way. 
It was the talk many years ago, when Mr. Montague 
first came here. They said the family had been 
very strictly brought up, and that the parents were 
very hard upon this eldest son, and wouldn't for- 
give him. Some said that he went abroad and 
died, and that our master was very much cut up 
about it, and did all he could to bring his father 
and mother to forgive his brother.' 

* I dare say there may have been something of 
the kind,' said Gibson. * That would account for 
his always being so anxious to let everybody have 
another chance, and not being too hard upon them 
the first time they go wrong.' 

*Was Mr. Montague ever married, mother?' 
asked Faith. 

* Not that I ever heard of,' answered her mother. 
* He wasn't very young when he came to settle here, 
and he had no wife then. He didn't make acquaint- 
ance with anybody at first, but used to be quite 
taken up with his books and his garden, and some 
London work that gave him a great deal of writing.' 
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* Didn't I hear something about a picture in his 
study that he set great store by ? ' asked Gibson. 

* Oh, yes ! ' answered his wife. * I remember, 
when first he came here the housekeeper told me 
there was a small picture which was in a case, and 
generally the case was locked ; but once she had 
seen it open, and the picture was of a lady with 
two beautiful boys. She wondered whether it was 
his mother.' 

* Oh, yes,' exclaimed Hope, * of course it was his 
mother, with himself and his brother when they 
were children. How I should like to see that 
picture ! I wonder whether the poor elder brother 
is really dead?' 

* Nobody knows anything for certain, but if that 
story should be true,' said Gibson, thoughtfully, * it 
would account for a good many things my master 
has said. If he thinks his brother's bringing-up 
had anything to do with his turning out wild, it 
would make him think a great deal about what he 
calls boy-culture.' 

Gibson was quite right. Mr. Montague had 
been devotedly fond of his brother, and had gone 
through a great deal of sorrow at seeing the career 
of failure, and even worse, for much of which he 
could only blame the mixture of indulgence and 
severity which had been the rule of their education. 
How Mr. Montague himself escaped being ruined 
by this bad system would take too long to tell, and 
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otir business lies principally with the way in which 
he endeavoured to save other boys from being equally 
mismanaged. His experience in London charities 
had also brought much before him the difficulties 
consequent upon the density of our population, and 
the crowding out of the weakest and worst He 
spared no pains now, and he succeeded in finding 
a place which he thought would supply the necessary 
training and discipline for Johnny Gibson. He 
also put William Green in the way of doing better, 
though his mother's tenderness interfered a good 
deal with the plan proposed. 



Chapter VI. 

We will now go back to Tom. It will, perhaps, 
not be thought quite to his credit that he should 
have yielded to the pressure put upon him, and 
ceased to struggle against his present life. It must 
be confessed, too, that he was not quite so utterly 
miserable, as he, perhaps, ought to have been. 
Before judging him hastily, however, we ought to 
consider his previous mode of life. The few short 
days passed in Gibson's cottage were the only days in 
which he had known anything of comfort or of kind- 
ness, while here Maggie was always good-natured 
to him. Sharp took no notice of him, there wa 
plenty to eat, the weather was fine, they were 
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always moving, and there was enough of the vaga- 
bond in Tom*s composition to make this very 
pleasant to him. Who has not felt on a fine 
spring day, when the primroses, wood anemones, 
and wild hyacinths are carpeting the woods, the 
birds singing, and the trees bursting into leaf, a 
sort of vague longing to take what the French call 
* the key of the fields,' desert all buildings of brick 
and mortar, and camp out under the blue sky ? 

Tom did not know why, but the wild picturesque 
nooks on commons, or by the roadside, where grass 
and water were to be found for the horse and pony 
which drew the caravan, and where they subsequently 
encamped for the night, had a charm for him. Then 
there was collecting the wood for the fire, and the 
pleasure of seeing the blue smoke curl upwards, 
with a little excitement as to what might be cooking 
in the iron pot and sending forth an appetising 
steam. The Sharps took good care to keep Tom in 
the dark as to the ways by which this same pot was 
replenished. They were not quite sure of him, and 
had seen symptoms more than once of inconvenient 
honesty, so that he was never called upon to join 
in any small depredations. Sharp kept eye his on 
the boy in obedience to Wilkins, so as to make 
sure he did not get away, but beyond that he was 
allowed to lead a very easy life. 

Maggie had taken some pains to quiet him at first, 
when he was greatly troubled at what might be 
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thought of him by Mr. Montague and the Gibsons; 
but the boy was so ignorant in many ways, thougli 
sharp in others, and Maggie was so little restrained 
by any regard to the truth, that there had not been 
much difficulty in convincing him that it was neces- 
sary for his father's safety that he should remain in 
hiding. Maggie did not scruple to assert that 
Mrs. Gibson's parcel had been sent back to her, 
and that Tom's good clothes were put carefully by 
till he should want them. Whether Tom quite be- 
lieved all this may be doubted ; but at any rate he 
could not help himself, and so, with the natural 
thoughtlessness of a boy, he ceased to fret and 
dropped into the vagabond life, with only occasional 
twinges of doubt as to whether Mr. Montague might 
be thinking him very ungrateful 

As summer came on, news reached Sharp that 
Wilkins had been taken up. There was said to be 
plenty of evidence against him, and there seemed to 
be no chance of any search being made for Tom. 
Sharp felt himself now safe from Wilkins's vengeance, 
even if Tom should get away, and accordingly he 
ceased to watch him so closely. 

One day the three boys were together at the foot 
of a hill on the high road leading to one of the race- 
meetings that Sharp always attended, when an 
open barouche came rapidly along. The young 
Sharps ran by the side begging, and some boys in 
the carriage amused themselves by throwing down 
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halfpence, one at a time, to see how far the 
* young beggars' would run. Tom did not join 
the others in begging, but as he looked at the 
occupants of the carriage it struck him that an 
elderly gentleman who sat opposite the boys was 
like his friend and benefactor, Mr. Montague. He 
instantly set off running too, and leaving the others 
behind, now occupied in counting their halfpence, 
he tried to keep up with the carriage. It had, how- 
ever, reached the top of the hill, and went rapidly 
on. Tom ran till he was quite breathless, and then, 
utterly exhausted and disappointed, threw himself 
on the ground and burst into tears. All his feelings 
of affection and gratitude had been aroused by the 
fancied sight of Mr. Montague, and he felt as if he 
could not be satisfied any longer to remain away 
from him. 

Tom lay for some time at full length by the side 
of the road, expecting to see his companions come 
up, but as minutes slipped away he began to think 
that he would take no steps towards rejoining them, 
but would manage to shift for himself, and try 
to get back to his good friend. The more he 
thought of it the more sure he felt, that whatever 
Maggie might think about it, Mr. Montague would 
find some way to prevent any harm coming to his 
father; and at length he got up and looked carefully 
along the road, to be sure there was no one in sight, 
and then set off walking as hard as he could in the 
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opposite direction to that in which he guessed t*^^ 
caravan to be moving. His spirits rose as he g"^^ 
farther and farther without being pursued, and he 
soon began to run again. At last he saw a village in 
the distance, and this suggested to him that he was 
very hungry, but had only one halfpenny in his 
pocket wherewith to buy food of any sort. He 
wondered how he should contrive to keep himself 
alive till he got back to the Gibsons. 

While meditating upon this interesting question 
he heard the wailing cry of some children, and 
presently came upon a perambulator left by the side 
of the road with two babies in it ; one only able to 
cry, the other old enough to express fear and dis- 
pleasure at being thus apparently abandoned. 
Tom was a good-natured little fellow, and naturally 
looked about to see if there was no one in charge 
of these babies. While thus occupied, he heard a 
great shouting of boys and barking of dogs in the 
road before him, and presently a drove of cattle 
were seen coming along, charging frantically from 
right to left in the endeavour to escape the per- 
secution of their drivers. Tom did not much like 
the look of the beasts himself, but he still less liked 
the idea of leaving the perambulator and its contents 
to be upset, as it would probably be by one of the 
distracted animals, so he hastily pushed it into a 
sort of harbour forming the gateway into a field, and 
then stood before it shouting and waving his arms. 
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In a few moments the drove had passed on, and 
Tom prepared to put the babies back where he had 
found them, but as he came out of his place of refuge 
he met the elder sister, half wild with terror. She, 
poor girl ! had, besides the two babies who could not 
get into mischief, a little brother who could, and 
who had contrived to get into the wood by the 
roadside, and there to fall into a ditch and get 
stung by nettles to an extent that called forth such 
piteous howls as to induce the much-perplexed 
sister to leave the little ones and go to the rescue 
of the bigger boy. She had seen from the wood the 
drove of bullocks and ran back as fast as she 
could, only to find the perambulator gone, and to 
fear that it and the two babies had been upset, 
trampled upon, swept away by the cattle as they 
rushed along. Her relief, when she saw that all was 
safe, and her gratitude to Tom, knew no bounds; but 
the poor girl was so upset by her alarm, and so ham- 
pered by the sulky little rebel who had been the cause 
of her absence from her post, that Tom walked along 
with her, pushing the perambulator as he went, and 
at last found himself with her at the cottage door. 
The mother was hanging out some clothes on the 
hedge as they came up, and the gurl ran forward to 
tell her what had happened, Tom still remaining by 
the perambulator. 

Sarah told eagerly of his ready help, and ended 
with, * Mother, the poor boy does look so hungry ; 
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mightn't we give him some dinner before he goes 
on ? Do let me call him in ! ' 

* Call him and welcome,' said her mother, and 
Tom thus invited came in, feeling very much 
ashamed of the rags in which he was now clothed. 

His face always won him favour, and though he 
was brown and dirty, and very ragged, there was the 
mute appeal in his eyes that no mother could resist, 
especially when, as in this case, he had done a 
service to her children, which did not lose by Sarah's 
excited way of describing it ; nor did his evidently 
keen hunger fail to elicit sympathy. Mrs. Jennings 
began to question him, but did not get much out 
of him, and then Tom began cautiously to question 
her in return. He wanted to make out in what 
direction his old home lay, and through what 
villages he would have to go ; but he also failed to 
get much information. At last the idea of writing 
a letter to Mr. Montague flashed across him ; could 
he ask these kind people to help him ? He turned 
and twisted his ragged cap round and round, and 
made shorter and shorter answers to Mrs. Jennings, 
till at last he blurted out, looking straight up at 
her with the pathetic entreaty of his black eyes. 

*0h, ma'am! if you would help me to send a letter ! ' 

* A letter, my lad ! Can you write ? Have you 
got a letter written ? ' 

* No, ma'am, I have not got one written. I can 
write a little ; but I have had no practice for a good 
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while. I have no pen nor paper,' and, he added shyly, 
* I've got no money to buy any, and no stamps.' 

* I do believe the boy has run away from home,' 
ejaculated Mrs. Jennings. 

* Oh, no, no ! I didn't run away. They took 
me, and kept me, and wouldn't let me go back. 
Oh ! if I could only get back ! ' 

Mrs. Jennings began to get very much interested, 
and managed to persuade Tom to tell her a little 
more of his history. In ended in her being satiis- 
fied that, at any rate, there could be no harm in 
helping him to write his letter. Even if he had 
done wrong, he might be wanting to do right now. 
And so she cleared the table, and produced paper, 
pen, and ink. 

Tom looked at the paper, and then at his brown 
hand, took hold of the pen, and tried to form a 
letter or two ; but he had been so long unused to 
such work, and his hand seemed so stiff, and yet 
so shaking, that he could make nothing of it. He 
looked* up piteously at Mrs. Jennings, who sug- 
gested that Sarah would write for him, if he would 
tell her what to say. 

Tom gladly relinquished the pen, and Sarah 
wrote at his dictation,— 

' Mr. Montague, Sir, — I didn't run away ; please 
don't think it. Wilkins put me into the cart, and 
they never let me go. I've got away from them 
now, and will try to get home to you.' 
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He managed to scrawl a large * Tom Turner ' at 
the bottom ; and Mrs. Jennings suggested that the 
place from which he wTote, and the date, should 
be added, both of which were done. 

Tom remembered having seen letters addressed 
to Mr. Montague while at Gibson's, and Mrs. 
Jennings gave him a penny stamp. To this she 
added another penny, and a good hunch of bread, 
to help him on his road, and advised him to ask 
at the post-office which way he ought to go to 
arrive at the post-town given upon his letter. Thus 
provided, Tom thanked his new friend with all his 
heart, and made his way hopefully to the post- 
office. Here he got some information as to the 
road he was to take, and set out with but a vague 
notion of the distance he had to go, or of the time 
it would take to accomplish it. 

He had still some fear of being pursued and 
captured, little thinking that Sharp was congratu- 
lating himself upon having got rid of his charge 
without any fault of his own, and only hoping 
that there was an end of the matter. 

Maggie was rather sorry to lose Tom, who had 
clung to her, and shown gratitude for her little 
kindnesses; but the boy was soon forgotten, and 
the caravan went on its way as if he had never 
belonged to it. 
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Chapter VII. 

Tom's letter was received in due time by Mr. 
Montague, who was greatly delighted at hearing of 
the boy, and at finding that his trust in him had 
not been misplaced. 

The joy with which the news was received by 
the mother and daughters in the gardener's house 
may be imagined. The question now eagerly dis- 
cussed was how soon Tom could possibly arrive. 
The town from which he wrote was sixty miles off. 

* He might be here in a week, easily,' said Hope. 
* Ten miles a-day would be nothing for him to walk.' 

'Perhaps he doesn't know his way?' suggested 
Patience. 

* And, then, what is he to live upon ? for he is 
sure to have no money. I wonder Mr. Montague 
didn't send some one to look after him,' put in 
Charity. 

* You forget, my dear, that it mightn't be so easy 
to find him,' observed Mrs. Gibson. * He wouldn't 
stay a day at the place he wrote from, but would 
move on as fast as he could. It wouldn't be very 
easy to trace a boy like him.' 

* Well, mother, we shall be always expecting him 
now. I shall fancy I see him coming along the 
road. Poor boy ! how tired and hungry he will be ! 
I wonder which of us will see him first ! How we 
shall watch that turning ! ' 
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And they did watch most eagerly and most im- 
patiently ; but day after day passed by, and Tom 
did not make his appearance. Every supposition 
as to what might have delayed him was exhausted. 
And at last Mr. Montague himself seemed to get 
impatient, and announced to Gibson that he was 
determined to go to the village from whence the 
letter had been written, and try if he could trace 
Tom in any way. 

Gibson went home that evening glad to have 
something to tell his family ; but when he got near 
his house he heard the sound of eager voices, and, 
as he said, all the virtues seemed to be chattering 
together, and asking questions as fast as their 
tongues could go. 

On entering the house, there, in the midst of 
them all, sat Tom. He was too tired, poor boy, 
to stand. Tea and toast, milk, and bread and 
butter — everything that could be thought of — ^was 
being pressed upon him by all the sisters at once ; 
while he — looking thin and hungry, tattered and 
torn, somewhat bewildered, but still bright and 
happy — was trying to give an account of himself, 
and to answer as many of the questions showered 
upon him as he could in any way contrive to deal 
with. 

He was the first to see Gibson, and jumped up 
to run to meet him, not looking, as the shrewd 
father was quick to observe, the least bit ashamed 
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of himself, or as if he had been to blame for his 
disappearance and long absence. 

* Well, young sir I here you are at last ! ' said 
Gibson. * I hope you can give a good account of 
yourself! There have been a good many stories 
about as to why you took yourself off, and you'll 
have to explain it all very clearly, I can tell you.' 

* Oh, father ! you know you never believed any 
of the stories. No more did Mr. Montague, Tom ! ' 
said Charity soothingly, seeing that Tom was rather 
taken aback by this greeting. 

Gibson thought it right to keep up his dignity, 
and hold a little aloof from the young prodigal, as 
he termed poor Tom, until he had justified himself 
to Mr. Montague; and so he continued, in his 
gruffest voice, * We shall see what the master has 
to say to him, and the sooner he shows himself the 
better. Mr. Montague was going to start off him- 
self to-morrow to look after you, and you had better 
come up to the house with me at once, youngster,' 
said John, putting his hand heavily upon Tom's 
shoulder, as if he rather expected him to run away 
again, and thought it best to take him into custody 
there and then. 

* I'm ready,' said Tom, jumping up, tired as he 
was. 

*0h, father, do let him have his supper! he's 
well-nigh starved.' 

* I've had plenty,' said Tom, stoutly ; ' and the 
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sooner I can see the master the better I shall be 
pleased. He has always been so good to me, and 
IVe nothing to be ashamed of. If I had I shouldn't 
have come back to your mother,' he added softly 
to Charity, who was standing nearest; and there 
were tears glistening in the black eyes as he looked 
at the kind faces round him. 

Gibson marched off with Tom, carefully main- 
taining his grave and magisterial demeanour, ab- 
staining from asking him a single question, and 
keeping his hand firmly on the boy's shoulder. 

They proceeded to the back-door of Mr. Mon- 
tague's house, and there Gibson spoke with much 
significant importance to the astonished footman, 
intimating that he wished to see his master imme- 
diately upon serious business. Meanwhile they 
sat down in the servants' hall, where all were eager 
to hear the history of Tom's adventures, but where 
Gibson would not allow any one to speak to him. 

Poor Tom began to feel really as if he was a 
criminal, and to wonder whether he had done any- 
thing very wrong. By the time he was ushered 
into the library he hardly knew what to think of 
himself, and had relapsed into the half-scared, half- 
immovable creature that he had been when Mr. 
Montague originally took notice of him. Gibson 
told at some length how he had thought it right to 
bring Tom at once to his master, and how he had 
abstained from asking him any questions ; but he 
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was a little disappointed when Mr. Montague said 
quietly, — 

* You were quite right, Gibson. Just leave the 
boy here, and I will send him back presently.' 

Gibson had nothing for it but to go, his curi- 
osity unappeased and his patience unrewarded. 

Mr. Montague had seen at once that he should 
get nothing out of Tom in his present condition 
unless he could talk to the boy alone. He began 
very gently, in his usual manner, — 

'Well, my lad, so you have managed to find 
your way back ! I am very glad to see you again. 
I got your letter, and have been expecting you 
every day. What has kept you so long ? ' 

* I had a long way to walk, sir ; and I had no 
money,' answered Tom, reluctantly. But Mr. Mon- 
tague's voice and manner were too much for the 
boy's self-command; and he could not keep the 
tears out of his voice, even if out of his eyes, as 
he came nearer and said, * Oh, sir, did you believe 
I had run away and left you ? ' 

* No, my boy, I did not,' answered Mr. Mon- 
tague, with kind conviction of manner; *I did 
not. I always felt sure there was something about 
it all that we did not understand, and that you 
would come out quite clear.' 

* Oh, thank you ! thank you, sir ! As long as you 
didn't believe I was altogether a bad boy I don't 
care,' — and here poor Tom broke down and fairly 
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sobbed. * You have always been so good to me, 
sir, I wouldn't have vexed and disappointed you 
if it was ever so— not if I could have helped it any 
way.' 

* Well, here you are safe back, and you can tell 
me all about it. How was it, Tom ? who managed 
to get you away ? ' 

Tom was quite ready to tell his story, and 
though it was somewhat confused and disjointed, 
Mr. Montague, with the help of what he knew 
before, was able to piece it together. His know- 
ledge of Wilkins, and of the previous history of 
Tom and his father, enabling him to guess at the 
reason for wishing to keep the boy out of the way 
for a time, lest his evidence might prove dangerous. 
He was also aware of the conviction of Wilkins, 
and could understand that Sharp's watchfulness 
would be relaxed and Tom's escape thereby made 
practicable. Altogether Mr. Montague was per- 
fectly satisfied with the truth of the boy's story, 
and sent him back to the cottage looking so happy, 
that Gibson no longer thought it necessary to keep 
up his stern demeanour, but joined with the rest 
of his family in making him welcome, and getting 
him to recount all his adventures. Tom did not 
fail to ask about the parcel, and was not much 
surprised, though very sorry to learn, that it had 
never been heard of. 

* Never mind, Tom,' said Mrs. Gibson good- 
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naturedly, * we should have finished all the tea and 
sugar by this time, and I am so glad to see you 
again that I can't think about the parcel' 

* I suppose my new clothes went the same way,' 
added Tom. •! shall never get hold of them 
again, I'll be bound.' 

The evening was very delightful in spite of these 
small regrets, and when Tom found himself once 
more in a bed between a pair of Mrs. Gibson's 
clean white sheets, he was so happy that he 
could hardly sleep, tired and exhausted as he 
was. 

The next day Mr. Montague had a long talk 
with Gibson about Tom, and what should be done 
with him. The place that Tom was to haye taken 
had long been filled up, but Johnny Gibson, as we 
know, was no longer at home. The vacant niche 
in that happy household was exactly what Mr. 
Montague desired for Tom ; but what did Gibson 
say, and what would his wife think of such a pro- 
position ? 

* Oh, as for the missis,' said Gibson, upon the 
matter being put before him ; * she wouldn't object 
— not she I Why, she well-nigh talked me into 
making the proposal myself, sir — she was that hot 
upon it last night She talked of the boy just as 
you might have done, sir. You may remember 
you said yourself, you thought he wanted trans- 
planting and growing in a warm situation, with 
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plenty of good stuff about his roots. And you 
said something, too, about my wife being like sun- 
shine. She says she knows that the girls and 
herself will be about the best gardeners for the 
poor pinched lad, and will make him put out fresh 
shoots and grow into a fine plant. You see, sir, 
you have taught us all a little of your human 
gardening.' 

So it was settled that Tom should be taken into 
the place left empty by Johnny's departure, and 
that he should be employed in the garden under 
Gibson, and looked after at home by Mrs. Gibson 
and the four kind sisters. 

This plan proved thoroughly successful, and 
Tom improved and flourished in every way, grow- 
ing in mind and body, and doing credit to those 
who were training and cultivating him. 

He had been some months in his new and 
happy home when Johnny came back for his 
holiday. He also was doing well, and had grown 
into a fine, comely youth, such as any parents 
might be proud of. Mr. Montague congratulated 
Gibson upon his son's appearance and the good 
report that had been received of his conduct, 
adding, as he looked at the two boys talking 
together, * I don't think that has been a bad bit of 
gardening — eh, Gibson ? The treatment has been 
successful with both those plants. I am afraid the 
other boy has not done so well. William Green 
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has left the place he got and has come back to his 
mother. I wonder whether anything could be 
done for him ? What system do you think would 
answer there ? ' 

* I don't know anything that would do, sir, nor 
that would be worth trying, unless you could stop 
the watering-pot.' 

' Stop the watering-pot, Gibson ! What do you 
mean ? ' 

*Just that,' answered Gibson, decidedly, with 
his grim smile. * I believe there's more harm done 
by over-watering than any one would think.' 

* Do you mean that Mrs. Green spoils the boy 
and is too indulgent with him ? ' 

* Sometimes it's one way, sir, sometimes it's 
the other; but there is always too much of it. 
She can be very trying at times. She will let the 
boy have everything he asks, and then she'll pull 
up sharp — and then she'll cry ; and when it comes 
to salt water neither plant nor beast can thrive 
upon that, though boys do say they can always get 
a shilling out of their mothers when they have had 
a real good cry over them.' 

* The end of it, I suppose, is, that William doesn't 
pay much attention to anything his mother says ? ' 

* That's how it is, sir, and he don't much care 
to stay at home. I don't think,' added Gibson, 
thoughtfully, ' I don't think, take it all round, that 
there's anything more trying than tears and temper. 
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There's many a man been driven to the public- 
house by the two together.' 

* Are you afraid William Green is taking to the 
public-house ? I shall be sorry, indeed ! ' 

* Well, sir, I don't say that he has fairly taken to 
drink yet, but I have seen too much of the way a 
lad may be driven to it to feel quite easy about 
William. A lad does like a cheerful home, and 
they none of them can stand being nagged at.' 

* Your boy will never have the excuse of wanting 
a cheerful home, at all events, while he has his 
mother and sisters at hand, Gibson.' 

* No, sir, I will say that for my missis, she thinks 
a great deal about making home pleasant. Some- 
times she has a talk with her girls about the time 
when they will have a home of their own — girls 
always like to talk about that. " Well," she says, 
"there's one thing you must bear in mind, and 
that is, to make your home pleasant. Remember, 
the public-house is sure to be pleasant — that's part 
of the landlady's business. She's sure to look 
glad to see any one that comes in ; her fire is sure 
to be bright, and her welcome to be warm." " Now 
suppose," she says to one of the girls, " suppose your 
husband, when you have one, comes home to find 
a lot of squalling children, or what a man can't 
abide, a lot of wet clothes about; suppose you 
have bottled up your grievances all day and just 
let them pour out upon him as soon as he gets 
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inside the door, tired, and longing for peace and 
comfort by his own fireside ; don't you fancy that 
because you are good and steady, and even pretty 
when you take pains to make yourself tidy, it will 
make up for not being pleasant. You won't get 
your husband to look upon coming home as the 
best part of his day's work, and you'll be running 
the risk of his finding out that the public-house 
is the pleasantest, after all; and when that once 
begins there's no knowing where it will end."* 

* Or rather,' said Mr. Montague, * we only know 
too well where it does end. That's just what I 
should have expected from Mrs. Gibson — she 
takes the good wife's view. You, of course, take 
the other side, Gibson, and look at the matter from 
the good husband's point of view.' 

Gibson was tying up some long shoots of a 
climbing rose and did not seem in a hurry to 
answer, but when he had finished he turned to Mr. 
Montague with his usual grave face and asked, 
*As how, sir ? ' 

* My idea of the point of view of the good 
husband would be this. Of course he doesn't always 
come back cold, and wet, and tired, and hungry. 
Sometimes he has had a day full of interesting work 
— a man likes work that he feels he is doing well — 
and sometimes he works with pleasant companions, 
and altogether has not had a bad time of it. Well, 
he might think that his wife had been alone all day. 
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working, probably, quite as hard as himself, standing 
over the wash-tub till her back ached, puzzling how 
to make both ends meet, especially if her husband 
shouldn't give her a fair share of his week's money; 
perhaps with two or three children, too young to 
go to school, or perhaps with a baby crying all day 

about What is it babies are always about ? Oh, 

about its teeth ! — not a moment's real peace all day; 
nothing to take her thoughts off the home cares and 
troubles. The only thing she looks fonvard to is 
her husband's coming home ; surely he ought to try 
to make that the best part of the day's work for 
her too.' 

'There's two sides to that matter, like most 
others, sir,' said Gibson smiling ; * and you' do put 
the wife's side as if you'd been one yourself. I 
will say, though, for my missis, that at the worst 
of times, however full her hands were of small 
children, and whatever might have vexed her through 
the day, it was all put away by six o'clock, and she 
would look as bright as if she had been enjoying her- 
self all the time. But there's a deal of difference in 
women, and it is not every man that has a wife like 
mine.' 

* It is at any rate well that you appreciate her, 
Gibson. I have a great idea, too, that if I was 
talking to Mrs. Gibson she would say very much 
the same of her husband.' Gibson looked well 
pleased, and as if he did not feel much doubt of 
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his wife giving him a good character. *I only hope,' 
continued Mr. Montague, * that there may be four 
more happy homes by-and-by, in which your 
daughters may show how much they have learnt of 
their mother. They must all remember, however, 
that although it takes two to make a quarrel, it 
only takes one to make an unhappy home, and so 
they must mind wh^t they are about and choose 
well when their time comes.' 

We must now take leave of our friends, only 
adding that Tom did not forget his father or become 
too much * of a gentleman ' to care about him. He 
succeeded after a time in finding out where his father 
was, and in persuading him to give up some of his 
most disreputable pursuits, so that his old age was 
tolerably quiet and comfortable, though he never 
could settle down into very steady and regular 
habits. 



HOLD THE FORT. 



Chapter I. 

* What ! Susan ! Out of place again ? ' said a 
pleasant-looking, middle-aged lady, to a bright, 
neatly-dressed girl, who stopped when spoken to, 
with an expression of pleasure in her face at meet- 
ing her friend, as well as of a little shame at being 
found again in her native village. * What is it that 
brings you back this time ? not want of health at 
any rate I ' 

*0h, no. Miss Merton. I am well enough,' 
answered Susan Otway, with a smile. 

* Have you left Mrs. Jones of your own accord ? ' 
asked Miss Mertoa 

* Why, no, Miss, not quite,' and Susan blushed 
as she spoke ; * but I could not get on with the 
other servants.' 

* Ah ! Susan, Susan ! I am afraid there has been 
some of the old trouble again.' 

* Well, Miss Merton, you know I always have 
had a bit of a temper.' 

* A bit of a temper, Susan ! Is that all ? ' 
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* I don't think it is a downright bad one, Miss ; 
but if it is, I am sure I can't help it. I was born so.' 

Miss Merton stopped and looked at the happy, 
contented face of the girl beside her, quite startled 
at the careless way in which she spoke. 

* And you say that, Susan, just as if you were 
talking of your height, or the colour of your hair ! 
Suppose I asked you whether you could read or 
write, would you think it answer enough to say, I 
know I am very ignorant, but I was born so ? ' 

Susan could not help smiling. 

* One does not want to remain quite as one was 
bom,' she said ; * but I never seem to have done 
with my temper. If I get the better of it to-day, it 
gets the better of me to-morrow.' 

* And if you eat your dinner to-day, you are just 
as hungry again to-morrow. I wonder you don't 
give that up too ! ' 

Susan laughed outright, but she would not give in. 

* It is so disheartening to have one's work to do 
over again; now if I could but manage it once for all !' 

* I suppose that is what our friend Bates thinks 
about his garden,' said Miss Merton, pointing to a 
piece of ground overgrown with thistles and nettles ; 
' if he could but manage to get rid of the weeds 
once for all ! Meanwhile, his garden is not much 
good to him or anybody else — worse than useless 
in fact,' she added, pointing to tufts of thistle-down 
which came floating past on the soft breeze. * See 

H 
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how by his neglect he scatters seeds of mischief all 
around Oh, Susan, if you would but think of all 
the mischief that may be caused by a bad temper ! ' 
and Miss Merton spoke so earnestly and sadly, 
that Susan became more serious. 

* I do really try, Miss Merton. I have tried ever 
so many times to get the better of my temper. 
You don't know how hard it is. Some people have 
no trouble ; they are good-tempered by nature.' 

* And there we come back again to being born so.' 
Miss Merton could not repress a little gesture of 
impatience ; ' but I can't admit that as a sufficient 
argument There is no wild beast, however fero- 
cious, that can't be tamed ; and why shouldn't you 
tame your own temper ? Look upon it if you like 
as a savage animal, but it is one you have to live 
with all your life. You can't get rid of it One of 
you must be master, and there can be no happiness 
for you unless you make yourself master and deter- 
liiine that your will is the one to be obeyed' 

*I suppose some people could do it, Miss,' 
answered Susan, half sulkily; *but I'm sure I 
can't.' 

Miss Merton's patience was again in danger of 
giving way, as she stopped short and rejoined 
rather sharply, — 

* You don't know how much better I should like 
you, Susan, if you would say, " I won't," instead of 
" I can't ; " that would be true at any rate. — There 
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now, — I am giving you a lecture upon temper, and 
losing my own 1 But, Susan, I have had trouble 
enough, and sadness too, with that before now. I 
don't speak of what I have not known and felt, and 
I am frightened for you. Don't mistake me or 
think me unkind. I am really grieved and sorry.' 
This was spoken so kindly and warmly that the 
tears came into Susan's eyes. 

* Oh, Miss Merton, tell me what to do. I will 
try over and over again to please you; but you can't 
know how hard it is to bear the aggravating ways 
some people have.' 

* You will say I never listen to excuses ; but, my 
dear girl, do just remember, that the only time one's 
temper requires an effort to keep it is when people 
are trying to make one lose it It keeps itself well 
enough at other times, when people let it alone. 
We are all so apt to forget that the moment of 
temptation is the moment when we want the 
strength for resistance. You might as well say, " I 
can't forgive So-and-so, because she has used me 
ilL" Why, if you had not been used ill there 
would have been nothing to forgive — and you 
certainly can't forgive if there is nothing to forgive ! 
If no enemy attack you there is nothing to resist 
If there is no fight there can be no victory.' 

The two friends had been walking along a 
pleasant path by the side of a clear stream ; they 
now came to a plank laid across it, and as they 
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stood on this narrow bridge looking at the rich 
meadows, the soft light on the trees, and the genial 
loveliness of the summer evening, a boy came 
along driving home his cows, and singing at the top 
of his voice something of which the tune was very 
distinct, though the words did not reach the ear. 

*Do you know that tune, Susan?' said Miss 
Merton, in her usual short, sudden way. 

Susan listened. 

' Oh, yes. Miss Merton, I know ever so many of 
those tunes.' 

* And do you remember the words ? ' 

* I can remember some.' Susan hummed the 
tune. ' I know the beginning : " Hold the fort, for 
I am coming." ' 

* And the end ? ' said Miss Merton, in a lower 
and more serious tone. 

* Oh, yes ; every verse ends with, " By Thy grace 
I will ! " ' 

' That is just what I want you to come to.' And 
seeing Susan's look of surprise. Miss Merton went 
on, * Hold the fort against all foes ; keep your 
temper against all provocation ; give time for help 
to come — for better thoughts to pour in. Fancy 
you hear the words ringing in your ears, " Hold 
the fort, for I am coming," and be ready with your 
answer back to heaven, "By Thy grace I will"' 
Miss Merton laid her hand on Susan's shoulder as 
she spoke. 
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The girl made no answer. 

* Sometimes a very small thing will remind one 
of what is right, and put one on the right line. 
Let the lovely evening, the green grass, the blue 
sky, the rippling stream, the boy's voice, the sound 
of music, anything and everything you see and 
hear at this moment, even the sweet smell of the 
meadow grass, bring back these words to your 
mind, and if you take the last in their right sense 
and spirit, "by Thy grace," by God's help, you will 
be helped, and you will win the fight Good-bye, 
my dear girl ; here our paths separate, but I shall 
see you again soon, and don't forget this evening.' 

Miss Merton and Susan shook hands warmly, 
and then went their several ways. Susan had not 
said anything in return to her friend's advice, but 
she could not help repeating to herself over and 
over again the words of the hymn; and as she 
walked home, the whole scene became fixed in her 
mind, and associated with Miss Merton's kindly 
lesson. 



Chapter IL 

Susan Otway was an only child, but her mother, 
a gentle, rather sickly woman, had married again ; 
Thomas Hemmings, a neighbour with a large 
family, thinking he could not do better than give 
his children such a kind stepmother. His eldest 
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girl, Jane, was not old enough really to take care 
of the others, though she was a very active, ener- 
getic girl, and did all she could ; the result being 
that she had grown rather ' masterful ' from 
managing her brothers and sisters, and that she 
was not very submissive to her stepmother. As a 
rule, however, all went smoothly in the new house- 
hold, when Susan was not at home. Mrs. Hem- 
mings was very willing to be ruled, and Jane rather 
took care of her and protected her. When Susan 
was at home there was apt to be more difficulty. 
She was older than Jane, and did not at all 
approve of her mother or herself being put on one 
side. She was very fond of her mother, and often 
resented the manner in which ' my father ' was put 
forward in opposition to * your mother,* and his 
v/ays insisted upon as the only ways to be attended 
to. 

It had been found much better under these 
circumstances that Susan should go to service, 
and not make a divided interest in the little 
home-party. As may be supposed, Jane Hemmings 
did not by any means approve of her step-sister 
being out of place, and was not particularly 
gracious in her manner, so that there was sufficient 
probability of Miss Merton's advice being required, 
and Susan called upon to * Hold the fort,' and keep 
her temper, even before going to service again. 

One morning, not very long after the walk with 
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Miss Merton, it happened that Susan saw Jane 
busily at work in the garden that lay between her 
mother's cottage and the road ; and, going to her, 
found that she was digging up some plants of sweet 
white pink, which Susan knew her mother to be 
very fond of. 

*0h, Jane, what are you doing?' exclaimed 
Susan. * You will destroy all those nice pinks if 
you move them at this time of year.' 

* Never mind,' answered Jane. * They are stupid, 
old-fashioned things, and we shall never miss them. 
See what nice geranium plants father has had 
given him. We will plant them here for the 
summer, and put them in pots for the window 
when winter comes.' 

* And next spring mother will have none of her 
favourite pinks.' 

Jane made no answer, but down went her spade 
to clear a fresh space in the border. 

Susan's wrath began to rise. * I do think you 
might remember that this was mother's garden ever 
so long before you came here,' she said ; * and you 
ought not to root out her plants without asking 
her.' 

Jane had a provoking, quiet way with her, and 
only gave a sort of shrug to her shoulders as she 
said, * I suppose it isn't your garden at any rate ? ' 
and went on digging. 

* That's to remind me that this isn't my home, I 
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dare say ; but you need not tell me so, for I aim 
sure it's not like my home now-a-days, and I can't 
bear to stay in it and see mother so put upon.' 

' Come, come, Susan,' said Jane, in the most 
aggravating and patronising style ; * keep your 
temper, or you know you'll never keep your place 
when you do get one.' 

This was too much. The colour flew to Susan's 
face, and she was just going to make an angry 
retort, when something in Jane's words recalled the 
conversation of the day before, and the tune and 
words of * Hold the fort ' seemed to sound in her 
ears. She stopped for an instant. During that 
instant her mother's voice was heard from the 
cottage - door, calling, * Susan ! Susan ! ' Taking 
advantage of the opportunity, Susan turned sud- 
denly away, and went back to the house ; not, it 
must be confessed, in the spirit of meekness, but 
determined at any rate to resist the temptation to 
speak. 

' What do you want, mother ? ' she said, almost 
rudely, from the constraint she was putting upon 
herself, as she met her mother at the door. Mrs. 
Hemmings had seen the two girls talking, and 
foreboding a storm, gave Susan some little errand 
in the village to get her out of the way ; so help 
came in time, and Susan did not lose her temper 
altogether. In the village Susan met Miss Merton, 
who came up to her at once, saying she was the 
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very person she wanted to see. A friend was 
coming to Miss Merton next day who was looking 
out for a servant, and it was possible Susan might 
be found suited to the place. * Come to-morrow, 
not later than five. My friend goes by the six- 
o'clock train, and I should like her to see you 
herself,' said Miss Merton ; and then she added, 
* How are you getting on, Susan ? Is your wild 
animal any tamer ? ' 

* Oh, Miss Merton ! I get on very badly,' 
answered Susan, in a voice of despair. * I only 
manage to save myself by running away. In 
another moment I should break out' 

* " He that fights and runs away will live to fight 
another day." There is sometimes great wisdom 
in running away, and one can't expect you to be a 
thorough soldier all at once.' They were now 
standing close to a blacksmith's shop. * Did you 
ever look at a smith's arms ? ' 

Susan was used now to Miss Merton's sudden 
odd ways, and answered, wondering what was to 
come, * I know they look very strong ; ' and she 
added, smiling, * Sometimes very black.' 

* Never mind the blackness just now, Susan : 
that will all wash off. The strength is what I am 
thinking about. That strength did not all come at 
once : it has grown by steady, constant use ; and 
you may depend upon it everything grows in the 
same way. A bad habit will grow strong, or a good 
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habit will grow strong, just as you choose to 
exercise the one or the other. Get into the habit 
of letting your temper govern you, and every day 
the power it has over you will grow stronger and 
stronger. Get into the habit of governing your 
temper, and every day the power you have over it 
will grow stronger and stronger. Believe me the 
struggle will become less each time, and each 
victory you gain will make the next more certain. 
Good-bye, and don't forget the blacksmith's arms, 
nor five o'clock to-morrow.' 

Susan was always encouraged by Miss Merton's 
cheerful confidence, and went home full of good 
intentions and of bright hopes for the morrow. 

The next day, however, all did not go on so well 
as might have been wished. Jane was especially 
provoking. She had got some work which was to 
be finished by the end of the week for the son of 
a lady living in the village, and Mrs. Hemmings 
tried in vain to induce her to sit down to it 
Susan's blood boiled at the way in which her 
mother's advice was disregarded, and she felt Jane 
to be so entirely in the wrong that she did not 
consider how far she might be in the right herself. 
From one thing to another the ill-feeling between 
the two girls went on growing, until in the after- 
noon Susan's temper fairly gave way; and just as 
Jane was beginning to come round a little, Susan 
broke out in a way that drove poor Mrs. Hemmings 
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quite into despair, and upset her so that she could 
only sit down and cry, without attempting to inter- 
fere. It was time for Susan to prepare for her 
walk to Miss Merton's, and she was far too excited 
and too angry to do more than fling out of the 
house and march off as fast as she could go. She 
had not gone far, however, when the remembrance 
of her mother's hopeless, helpless look, and of her 
tears, made her feel more ashamed and fuller of 
regret and remorse than she had ever felt before. 
Still Jane's taunts continued to rankle in her mind, 
and she walked on quicker and quicker, trying to 
fancy that she was only indignant for her mother's 
sake, and forgetting how completely she had ended 
by putting herself in the wrong. 

As she passed through the village, a neighbour's 
daughter, one of Jane's great friends, came running 
up to her, and said, * Do you know whether Jane's 
work is nearly finished? Mrs. Jermyn's son is 
going away sooner than was expected, and she 
wants to get his things home by Friday forenoon.' 

*Jane hasn't half done, I'm sure,' answered 
Susan. * She puts off and dawdles so : you'll see 
she won't be ready even by Saturday night.' 

Here spoke Susan's temper, and her conscience 
pricked her as she said the words. 

* Oh, then, I needn't take the trouble to go 
round and tell her,' said the friend. * I thought, if 
she had nearly finished, it would have been worth 
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while giving her a hint ; but if she is as far behind 
as you say, there would be no time to make up for 
it. I am sorry; she may lose a good customer, 
and she may have to wait for her money, for they 
say Mrs. Jermyn is going to see her son off, and 
may not come home immediately.' 

Susan did not say anything to encourage Alice 
Forbes to go on to the cottage. She felt too angry 
with Jane, and was by no means inclined to talk to 
anybody, so she let Alice, who was in a hurry, run 
off, and went on her own way. * This will serve 
Jane right,' thought she ; * if she had taken mother's 
advice and settled to her work this morning, she 
would have been forward enough to get it done in 
time, and I wouldn't have minded helping her. 
I'm sure I should always be ready to do a good- 
natured thing by her if she would behave properly; 
but I can't put myself out of the way for one that 
treats mother as she does, and me as if I was the 
dirt beneath her feet ! It serves her just right — it 
does ! ' And Susan stepped out more energetically 
as she thought of her foe's discomfiture. 

Presently, however, the question would suggest 
itself whether Jane really was so far behindhand, 
that a little vigorous work and a little kind help 
might not enable her to get the job finished, but 
then no time must be lost. 

* I might as well have let Alice go on,' thought 
Susan, and she looked round, but Alice was out of 
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sight. * Well, it is no business of mine. After all, 
I didn't say much to stop her ; if she was such a 
dear friend of Jane's she might have gone on all 
the same. I only said Jane was a dawdle, and I'm 
sure she has dawdled this morning, whatever she 
may do at other times.' Susan's conscience gave 
her another prick, for she felt that idleness was not 
one of Jane's faults. ' I suppose Alice would have 
gone on if she hadn't met me, so I did stop her 
after all; mother will be vexed, I'm afraid. I 
wonder whether I should have time to go back ; 
but Jane would only laugh at me, and would think 
I was anxious to make it up with her. No ! I 
can't go and humble myself to her like that — and 
it serves her right It's only fair she should suffer 
for her temper like other people ; ' and again Susan 
tramped sturdily onward. Conscience, however, 
having been once roused would not go to sleep 
again without a struggle. 

Susan had now reached the outskirts of the 
village, near the place where she had parted from 
Miss Merton the day before, and the ring of the 
blacksmith's hammer upon the anvil reminded her 
of their conversation. 

* Miss Merton would say, I ought to go back. 
She has no idea how hard it is to do that sort of 
thing ; besides, I shouldn't have time now : I 
promised I would be with her at five, and I mustn't 
disappoint her, whatever happens. ' Thump, thump, 
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thump, went the blows on the anvil, and as th ^ 
door stood open, Susan saw the brawny arms of 
the smith as he made the sparks fly under his 
heavy hammer. *Well, I suppose I am hot 
strengthening the good habit this time,* thought 
Susan ; * I'm not conquering my temper : that 
means, my temper is conquering me, and the 
strengthening is going to the wrong side. I wish 
I had gone back at first : I should have had time 
then, now it is too late — ^but this shall be a lesson 
to me. I won't forget it.* 

Susan's thoughts were now full of Miss Merton, 
and every little thing recalled her words. Some 
thistle-down went floating down the lane before 
her as she turned towards the river, and this 
recalled the seeds of mischief which she had 
scattered in her short meeting with Alice Forbes, 
and which were now doing their quiet work of evil. 
She felt that she ought to have tried to undo the 
impression given of Jane's unreadiness, and the 
unfairness of the words uttered in anger forced 
itself upon her. Her mind was already working 
itself clear, her temper had cooled, and she was 
beginning to see things as they really were, when 
she came out of the shady hollow lane upon the 
river side, with the meadows lying before her 
bathed in glorious sunshine, and the lovely clear 
stream rippling along between its flowery banks. 

Suddenly the boy's voice which she had heard 
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the evening that she walked home with Miss 
Merton, seemed to ring again in her ears, and she 
involuntarily repeated the words which his singing 
had suggested, * Hold the fort, for I am coming ! ' 
and as she came to the last words, * By Thy grace 
I will,' she stopped short : — 

* By Thy grace, O Lord, by Thy grace ! nothing 
is too hard with Thy help. Oh, help me ! help 
me ! With Thy help I will* And, without arguing 
or reasoning with herself any further, Susan turned, 
and ran home as fast as she could, repeating to 
herself as she ran, * By Thy grace I will ! ' 

Breathless she arrived at the garden, where she 
found her mother alone with the youngest Hem- 
mings child. This was, it must be confessed, a 
great relief to Susan, though she was now so 
determined to do what she felt to be right that she 
was prepared to bear any amount of sneers and 
cool contempt from Jane. To the gentle, kind 
mother, who never thought of herself or her own 
troubles, there was no difficulty in explaining, and 
she hurried away again, partly to avoid meeting 
Jane, partly with the hope of still being in time for 
her appointment with Miss Merton. To accom- 
plish this, Susan made all possible haste, but it 
could not be done ; she reached the gate just as 
the carriage drove off. 

Miss Merton, who had been taking leave of her 
friend, saw Susan, and came up to her, saying, in 
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her usual abrupt way, ' You have lost your chance 
by this unpunctuality ! Didn't I tell you not to be 
later than five, and now it is nearer six ? Really, 

Susan, I do think But, my dear child, what 

is the matter?' and Miss Merton's tone of vexa- 
tion changed to one of real kindness as poor 
Susan, who was altogether upset by the struggles 
of the day, her hurried walk in the heat, her final 
disappointment, and the visible annoyance of Miss 
Merton, sat down on a bank, and burst into tears. 

* What has happened ? — something prevented 
you from coming — tell me all about it, and don't 
fret yourself.' 

By degrees Miss Merton extracted the whole 
story from Susan, and she then wished her joy of 
the victory over herself, and assured her that she 
ought to take courage and be very hopeful for the 
future. 

* But, Miss Merton, I didn't hold the fort, after 
all,' said Susan, rather piteously. ' I lost my 
temper terribly.' 

' Well, if you didn't hold the fort, you recovered 
it. You drove out the enemy and got possession 
again. This is a great step — an advance upon 
seeking safety by running away. Next time you 
will be able to take what I consider the much 
more difficult step of standing still to be shot at ! 
Letting others fire away, and not returning their 
fire ; being reviled, and reviling not again. After 
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that I don't despair of seeing you take the last and 
the most difficult, but by far the best of all — the 
really Christian step of giving the soft answer that 
turns away wrath.' 

* Oh, Miss Merton, I shall never do that ; if I 
can hold my tongue that is all I hope for.' 

' Nonsense, Susan ! You may believe me when I 
say, go on as you have begun, and you will have 
your temper thoroughly under control. It will be 
like a faithful dog instead of a treacherous and 
ferocious tiger. You may believe me indeed, I 
have had a tiger of my own to deal with.' And 
Miss Merton gave three little rapid, significant 
nods which spoke volumes. 

* You, Miss Merton ! had you a bad temper ? ' 

* Yes, my dear, and have it still ; only I don't 
very often give it a chance now. I have had my 
lesson. Some day, perhaps, I will tell you my 
story. I had a stiff battle to fight when I was 
young, but now I hope the habit of self-control is 
so strengthened by practice that I may go on 
holding the fort without any great trouble, but 
never without help — never without help, Susan, 
and help that must be asked for. Remember 
that' 

Susan went home that evening, tired, but very 
happy. She found Jane hard at work, and took it 
as a mark of goodwill that she was allowed to help 
her, though nothing was said on either side. 

I 
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In the course of the evening a neighbour looked 
in to tell the news. Young Mr. Jenn)m was to 
join his regiment directly, and his mother was 
going to see him off, and was much put about to 
get all things ready in such a hurry, and so grateful 
to any who have done their work.' 

* Will yours be done, Jane ? ' asked the neigh- 
bour. 

* I hope so ; thanks to Susan,' was the answer ; 
and this was all that passed between the two girls, 
but those few words gave Susan a thrill of pleasure 
which more than repaid her for what had gone 
before. 

Susan did not get another place immediately. 
Miss Merton's friend took some one else, and there 
was plenty of time to try how far the good feelings 
which had now sprung up between the two girls 
would stand wear and tear. There were, of course, 
occasional rubs, but the home was on the whole so 
happy and peaceful, that Mrs. Hemmings saw with 
real regret the day come when Susan left them to 
go to a very promising situation found for her by 
Miss Merton. There she went on steadily im- 
proving, gaining more and more power over herself, 
strengthening her good habits, and cultivating a 
spirit of kindness and forbearance, which made her 
a great favourite with her fellow-servants and all 
who knew her. 



A PAIR OF MITTENS, 

OR 

MISS MERTON'S STORY. 



Chapter I. 

Does anybody remember 'Hold the Fort?' and 
how Miss Merton promised that she would some 
day tell Susan Otway the history of her youth, and 
of the lesson by which she had been taught the 
value of a good temper ? 

It was a long time before this promise could be 
fulfilled, and it was quite by accident that the 
opportunity came at last. 

One winter afternoon, Miss Merton found her- 
self at the little station of Ashford. She had been 
to see a friend off, and was now waiting for the 
London train to come in, that she might go home 
in the omnibus which conveyed passengers to and 
fro between the station and the little town two 
miles off. Miss Merton was never idle, and she 
sat knitting diligently in the waiting-room, till she 
heard the bell give notice of the approaching 
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train. She then put up her work, a pair of warm 
mittens, which she had just been able to finish, and 
proceeded to take her place in the omnibus. 

Four or five passengers soon appeared, who all 
got outside except one. This one was Susan Otway 
herself, on her way home for a short holiday. 

Susan and Miss Merton had not met for a long 
time, and the girl was most cordially greeted by 
her friend, and many inquiries were made as to 
how she was getting on, all of which were satis- 
factorily answered. 

They had not, however, gone very far, when the 
rain began to fall heavily, and the omnibus stopped, 
to allow some of the outside passengers to take 
shelter from the storm. 

Two young men, evidently belonging to the 
army, got in. One of them, in the dim light, 
looked curiously at Miss Merton, who was begin- 
ning to wonder whether she ought to know him, 
when he spoke. 

'You do not remember me. Miss Merton,' he 
said. * I knew you again directly, but I have been 
away so long that I cannot wonder you should 
forget me.' 

* I fancy I know your voice, but yet, can it be — 
are you ? ' 

* Harry Jermyn,' said the young man, with a 
pleasant look and smile. 

' Of course it is ! How can I be so stupid ? I 
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remember you perfectly now, though a few years 
make a great difference at your age ; ' and Miss Mer- 
ton shook hands with him cordially, and then went 
in her quick, sudden way — * Where are you from, 
and how long do you stay? How pleased your 
mother will be to see you — what regiment are you 
n now ? — tell me all about everything.' 

Harry Jermyn gave his history, and then turning 
to his companion, who had not yet spoken, asked 
him whether he had got at all wet 

* No,' answered his friend ; * I am not wet, I am 
only horribly cold' 

*We were stupid enough to lose our luggage,' 
exclaimed young Jermyn; *that is, not to lose it, 
but to lose sight of it. Somebody's most zealous 
servant was so anxious to leave none of his master's 
things behind, that I believe he took ours to make 
sure; anyhow our wraps were not forthcoming 
when we got out of the train; and I hope my 
friend who has been ill may not be the worse for 
our carelessness.' 

Miss Merton instantly offered her railway rug, 
which Harry Jermyn insisted upon wrapping round 
his friend's shoulders, in spite of his remonstrances ; 
and then perceiving that he still shivered with cold. 
Miss Merton produced the pair of mittens which she 
had just finished, and persuaded him to put them on. 

* Let me introduce my friend and senior officer 
— Captain Arthur Musgrave,' said young Jermyn. 
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It was too dark in the omnibus for any one to 
see Miss Merton's face, but Susan Otway, who was 
sitting next her, felt her start as the young man's 
name fell upon her ears, and heard her suppressed 
exclamation of * Captain Arthur Musgrave ! ' 

* Musgrave has been much in hot climates, and 
feels this damp, chilly weather,' continued Harry 
Jermyn. *He has not been in this part of the 
world before. Your people used to live some- 
where about here, though, I believe, ages ago ; 
didn't they, Musgrave ? ' 

* Yes, I think I have heard my father say so. Is 
there a place anywhere near called Barret Wood, 
or Bretwood ? ' 

Again Susan felt Miss Merton's involuntary start. 

* Bretwood ? yes. It belongs to Sir John Jamesoa 
It used to be let,* said Miss Merton, 'before Sir John 
bought it.* 

*Well, I think that was the name of the place 
my grandfather had. My father was here as a 
young man, I believe.* 

* Do you remember. Miss Merton ? you generally 
know all the traditions,* asked young Jermyn. 

Miss Merton did not answer the question, and 
the noise and shaking of the omnibus did not 
encourage much more attempt at conversation. 

They stopped presently at Miss Merton's house, 
and the two young men jumped out to help the 
little old lady, who was not quite so active now as 
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when we first made her acquaintance. The omni- 
bus did not stop long, but Susan had time to notice 
the eager look that Miss Merton gave as the light 
from the hall-door fell upon Arthur Musgrave's 
face. They were soon, however, rattling down the 
paved street of the little country town, and she 
presently forgot all about her fellow-passengers in 
the affectionate welcome of her mother, and the 
many questions of her brother, and our old ac- 
quaintance, Jane Hemmings, who had come to 
meet her. 



Chapter II. 

During their short meeting. Miss Merton had 
found time to invite Susan to come, if she could 
be spared from home, and drink tea at Ivy 
Cottage, adding — 

* When you do, mind you let me know you are 
there, as I want to have a comfortable talk with 
you, and to know more about your place, and how 
you are getting on.' 

Accordingly, one evening, Susan made her ap- 
pearance at the Cottage, and sent in to know if 
Miss Merton would like to see her. She was im- 
mediately begged to come in to the little drawing- 
room, where she found her old friend sitting by 
the fire, with a large inlaid work-box by her side, 
from which a delicious smell of sandal-wood filled 
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the whole room. In this she was replacing some 
old letters when Susan came in. 

After greeting the girl with her usual friendliness, 
Miss Merton asked her to sit down, and tell her how 
she liked her work and her employers ; but Susan 
could not help feeling that her answers were not 
listened to with Miss Merton's usual warm interest 
and kind attention. 

At length, in her old sudden way. Miss Merton 
looked up and said, * Susan, do you remember my 
telling you once that my temper was a bad one, 
and had brought me sorrow in my young days ? I 
promised I would tell you my history — shall I do 
it now ? My mind is so full of the past — I have 
been thinking so much of times gone by since I 

saw I mean just lately, that I am afraid I am 

not paying much attention to anything else. Would 
you like to hear the lesson that I had to learn ? ' 

* Oh, yes, Miss Merton, that I should I have 
often wondered what it was. I should like very 
much to hear it ; that is, if you don't mind telling 
me,' she added, after a pause, as Miss Merton did 
not seem inclined to speak again. 

* I don't know why I should mind, Susan ; it is 
all so long ago, and everything is so changed that 
I feel as if I was going to speak of somebody else, 
and yet, one can't forget — and it has all come back 
upon me so vividly — but never mind. Now I will 
begin. 
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* You must imagine me, then/ said Miss Merton, 
'somewhere about forty years ago, very different 
from what I am now : gay and high-spirited, even 
good-looking' (she added, smiling), 'though I 
hardly expect you to believe that. It really is a 
fact that some people thought so, and that no one 
was more danced with or more popular than I 
was. I suppose I was rather lively and amusing, 
and they did not know or did not care about my 
temper. There was one young man, an officer in 
the army, the son of a neighbour, who seemed 
inclined to take more pains to know me than the 
rest He was always near me when possible if we 
were at the same party, and he came often to our 
house. He had not said anything, but I felt that 
he liked me, and I began to look forward to meet- 
ing him and to enjoy his visits. One evening at a 
dance he was more than usually attentive to me, 
and on taking leave asked my mother if she would 
be at home the next day about five o'clock, as he 
could not get away from his duty till then, and 
hoped to ride over in the afternoon. My mother 
said yes, and I went to bed full of all sorts of visions, 
and woke the next morning with the feeling that 
something was going to happen. My brother was 
at home then, and he and I were great friends and 
companions, though I lost my temper with him 
perhaps oftener than with any one else. He had 
been that morning to the neighbouring town, and 
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I had given him a commission to execute for me. 
I was a great knitter even in those days, and I 
wanted some particular wool to finish a pair of 
mittens, like those you saw me doing the other 
day. James had asked me to give them to him 
when they were done, but I would not promise, as 
I had a secret hope in my own heart that they 
might be for somebody else, and I wanted particu- 
larly to finish them that morning. How curiously 
things come about ! To think that after all I 
should have given a pair of mittens, of my knitting 
to — to that young man ! Well, my brother when 
he returned from Ashford came at once to the 
room where my mother and I were sitting, and 
before we had time to speak, he exclaimed, "I 
have just heard that — (I will call my friend 

A ) that Captain A 's regiment is ordered 

to India. In fact, I met A • himself, and he 

told me so !" 

* " Is he going ? " asked my mother, eagerly. 
' I did not speak or look up. 

* " I asked him that," said James, " and he an- 
swered in rather a peculiar sort of way, * I will tell 
you to-morrow.' He is coming here presently, you 
know," added James, with an awkward attempt at 
carelessness ; while he and my mother both looked 
at me as if they thought I was especially interested 
in Captain A *s movements. 

* This rather annoyed me. I did not choose to 
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be supposed to care whether he came or went, and 
I asked James if he had done my commission, as 
if that was of much more importance to me than 
anything else. 

*No; he had forgotten all about it. "But it 
can't signify," he added, taking hold of my work, 
**when you have so many colours already." 

* I snatched my work from him impatiently ; and 
in doing so, one of the knitting-pins slipped out, 
and many stitches were dropped. It seems too 
foolish, too childish, too impossible at this distance 
of time, and I can only suppose that I was 
somewhat upset by the news, and the attempt to 
disguise how much it affected me — I can't tell 
what it was — but my temper suddenly gave way, 
and I answered, quite angrily, " I know it does not 
signify to you, you need not tell me that ! " 

* My brother made some half-joking, half-teasing 
reply, to which I rejoined hotly ; and I need not 
tell you, Susan, how little it takes to make one 
quite unreasonable when temper gets the upper 
hand. I cannot remember all that passed, but I 
know I spoke angrily, and he appealed in his usual 
cool way — ^which always irritated me because it 
seemed so contemptuous — ^to my mother, asking her 
whether my temper was not more unbearable than 
ever. I was just leaving the room, and he called 
after me, " How glad I am to be only your brother ! 
I wouldn't be your husband on any consideration ! 
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Poor fellow ! how I shall pity him, whoever he may 
be!" 

* The folding-doors to the ante-room stood half 
open, and as I went through them, I found myself 

face to face with Captain A ^ who was standing 

there, held back by two young cousins of mine who 
had been playing in the outer room.' 

*0h, Miss Merton, he must have heard what 
your brother said ! ' 

* Yes ; I saw it in his face, but I was too much 
excited to stop and speaL I was half ready to 
cry, and felt myself only fit to be alone. Hurrying 
on, I swept past a tower of wooden bricks which 
the children had been building; and I can re- 
member the crash with which it came to the 
ground, and the way in which the sound conveyed 
to my mind a prophetic feeling of the downfall of 
all my own castles in the air I 

* It was some time before I felt calm enough to 
return to the drawing-room; and when I did, 
Captain A was no longer there. 

* " I made him promise to come back to dinner,*' 
said my mother, " but he did not seem like him- 
self, and was quite out of spirits. I suppose he 
does not like leaving England." 

*I was thoroughly put out all the afternoon, 
and when the evening came I could not re- 
cover my usual state of mind I was ashamed 
of having been seen in such a passion, vexed with 
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my brother for having provoked me, vexed with 
myself for having been provoked, unhappy at the 

report that A 's regiment was going to India, 

uneasy as to what he might be going to say or do, 
— in short, altogether disturbed and uncomfort- 
able, which led to my being anything but agreeable 
and pleasant to my companions. 

* A sat by me at dinner, but I would hardly 

speak to him, or give him the opportunity of 
speaking to me. I devoted myself to a school- 
boy who sat on the other side, and contrived to 
talk nonsense and make jokes with him all the 
time. After dinner, I entrenched myself in a 
position where it was hardly possible I should be 
got at, and then felt rather aggrieved that Captain 

A did not come to me ! At length there was 

a move, which he took advantage of. He came 
and sat near me looking very grave and thoughtful, 
as if he wanted to say something but did not know 
how to begin. I don't know what evil spirit pos 
sessed me, but even then I would not be otherwise 
than provoking and unamiable. 

* " You have heard that my regiment is ordered 
to India, Miss Merlon ; have you not ? " he said at 
last 

* " Oh, yes ! " I answered carelessly ; " somebody 
told me so. When do you start ? " I would not 
look up, but went on as if I was much more inter- 
ested in matching my wools than in his answer. 
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' ** I am not quite certain — at least — you are not 
doing your usual work, Miss Merton," he said, 
breaking off suddenly. " You were knitting some 
mittens the other evening, — are they finished ? " 

* " No, they are not finished," I answered rather 
crossly ; " my brother, of course, forgot my com- 
mission, and I have not got the material for 
finishing them." 

*The work was in my basket, and Captain 
A took it out. 

*"Will you give them to me," he said, "just as 
they are ? " 

* " Certainly not ! " I answered, with a con- 
strained laugh ; " you will not want such things in 
India ! " 

* " I should have liked — whether I go to India 
or not — if I thought, — it is not quite certain, — did 
your brother James tell you my plans were uncer- 
tain ? " 

' " Oh, I never listen to James ! He does not 
know when to leave off if he once begins talking 
about his friends." 

* " I am sorry he should have bored you about 
me and my affairs. Miss Mertoa I have been in 
doubt whether I should be justified, — whether 
there might be circumstances that would justify an 
officer " 

* " I cannot imagine any circumstances that would 
justify a gentleman in letting his regiment go 
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abroad without him," I said — and why I said it, is 
a mystery to me at this moment ! I certainly had 
no real opinion on the subject, and no motive 
beyond a sort of pleasure in saying something 
sharp and disagreeable. I could have bitten my 
tongue in two when I felt what I had done, and saw 

my friend's face. It was too late ! Captain A 

got up, looking very pale and determined. 

'"Thank you," he said; "I see that nothing 
could justify me in doing so. Good night, Miss 
Merton, — and good-bye ! " 

'Before I had recovered my senses he was 
gone. I never saw him again.' 

* Oh ! Miss Merton,* exclaimed Susan, with tears 
in her eyes, * how cruel and unfeeling of him ! * 

* No, Susan, he was quite right. I have learned 
to see it, and to be thankful that it has not been 
my lot to make a good man's home unhappy, as I 
most certainly should have done had I married 
then, with my temper undisciplined as it was. 

' The next day passed sadly. The morning after 
brought decided news. Our letters usually arrived 
before breakfast, and were talked over and dis- 
cussed by the whole family when they contained 
anything of general interest That day, however, 
my brother James received one which he read in 
silence ; and it was not till we were all separating 
and going our different ways, that he chose a 
moment when I was apart from the rest, to say, 
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without apparently noticing me, " A tells me 

that he is going with his regiment, and that he will 
not be able to come and take leave of us. He is 
off to London this evening." 

* How well I remember that moment ! I was 
standing at the window of the breakfast-room, — 
the morning had been stormy, and I can see the 
clouds hurrying across the sky, the swa3dng to and 
fro of the tree-tops, even the branch of jessamine 
that had got loose from the wall during the night 
and was beating against the window-panes, the 
dead leaves eddying along the gravel-walk and 
depositing themselves in a comer of the flower-bed. 

' My brother said no more. I made no remark, 
but stood where I was till they were all gone, then 
stole away to my own room. The housemaid was 
there. I suppose I looked very strange, for the 
girl exclaimed, " Oh ! Miss, is anything the matter ? 
How bad you do look ! Is there anything I can 
get for you ? " I assured her I wanted nothing. 
It was too true, — I wanted nothing that any one 
could give me again, — I wanted nothing but the 
love I had thrown away ! ' 

Miss Merton seemed entirely to have forgotten 
Susan, and to be speaking to herself, absorbed in 
the memory of the past 

After a time. Miss Merton roused herself and 
went on : — 

* I say nothing about the next few days. Ever)' 
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sound made me start, every note that was brought 
in made me look up eagerly, every post brought a 
feverish hope, — no, not a hope, I was too certain 
that there could be no hope, — ^but still it brought 
disappointment None of my family spoke of 

Captain A ; there was no allusion to what 

would naturally have been a great topic, the regi- 
ment leaving our neighbourhood ; and this silence 
was to me full of significance. 

At last the day came. I had seen in the paper 
notice of the embarkation of the troops and the 
sailing of the ship, and was sitting alone, when 
iny brother came to my room with a letter in his 
hand. *My poor Nelly,' he said, 'I think you 
ought to see this,' and kissing me tenderly, he 
went away at once. 

It was a letter from A , written the night 

before he went on board. I have just been reading 
it again, and it is the letter of such a true, kind 
gentleman, that I am not ashamed to think how 
much I had learned to care for him.' 

Miss Merton did not read the letter to Susan, 

but I think it is only fair to Captain A • to give 

it here. It ran thus : — 

* My dear James, 

* I have been in a thousand minds about 
writing to you, but I am so unhappy and my thoughts 
are so full of you all that I feel I must ; besides, I 
think it is due to you that I should explain my conduct. 

K 
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*You must have seen that I admired your sister. 
How much I loved and love her you cannot know ; 
but I must try to make you understand what happened. 
You remember asking me if I was going abroad with 
my regiment, and the answer I gave you. The next 
day I came to your house earlier than I had an- 
nounced my purpose of doing, as I found I could get 
away, and was naturally impatient to learn my fate. 
I had resolved to ask your sister if she would 
be my wife, and to be guided as to my movements 
by her answer. I was full of hope, for I could 
not help fancying that she was not indifferent 
to me. 

* The servant showed me into the outer room, where 
your young cousins were playing; they immediately 
seized upon me and insisted upon my putting the 
crowning bricks upon their tower of Babel, which had 
outgrown their reach. You may suppose that I was 
not much in the humour to delay, but they would take 
no denial, and the little one added to his entreaties, 
with a significant nod towards the next room, " You 
' needn't be in a hurry to go there, you know ; Cousin 
Nelly is in one of her tantrums, and I am sure you 
are not wanted." The others tried to stop him, but 
Johnny went on : " She is, — nurse said so. She told 
me to keep out of the way, for * Miss was in a dreadful 
temper.' " They all laughed at Johnny's impertinence, 
and I was just pulling his hair to punish him when 
the door opened and your sister came hurriedly in, 
looking flushed and excited, and rushed past me, while 
I heard you say, "Thank Heaven I am only your 
brother ! How I shall pity your husband, whoever he 
may be ! " 
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* Oh, James, if you could know how my heart died 
away within me at these words ! But before you could 
feel as I did, you must have had a home such as 
mine was in my childhood. My poor mother — good, 
affectionate, well-meaning— had an unhappy temper, 
which brought misery to her husband and children ; 
and my first resolution, when I dreamed of a home of 
my own, was to have a wife of the sweetest, most 
placid temper. 

* I went into the room where your mother and you 
were sitting. Her face of dismay and your look of 
disturbance made me still more uneasy. Your sister 
did not come back, but it was settled that I should 
dine with you. All the afternoon I debated within 
myself what I should do, — ^what would be best for 
both of us. I knew I had inherited in part my poor 
mother's fault, and that there would be no happiness 
in my home unless my wife was especially free from 
any trace of it. I would come to no decision, but left 
myself to be guided by what might happen that even- 
ing. Perhaps I might find that I had been mistaken ; 
at any rate I would see her again. 

*The evening did decide. You probably do not 
remember; but there was no possibility left me of 
supposing that your sister's affections were really en- 
gaged. She even made me ashamed of having for a 
moment thought of deserting my regiment Mortify- 
ing as this may be, I can see how much better it is for 
us both, and my task has been made easier. I think I 
am the only one to suffer. I feel, however, that I owe 
this much of explanation to you and your mother ; 
and I leave it to you to do what you think right with 
regard to your sister.' 
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Miss Merton sat for some time with this letter 
in her hand, again forgetting her expectant listener. 
Susan remained quiet and silent, hoping that there 
might be still something more to hear ; but giving 
herself a little shake, Miss Merton said, in her 
usual cheerful manner, though, perhaps, with some 
effort, * There, my dear ! that's all ; I have told 
my story. You see I had a sharpish lesson.* 

* Is that all, Miss Merton ? Did he really go ? ' 

* He did really go, and I never saw him agaia 
My dear, good brother James, could hardly forgive 
himself for having partly brought this sorrow upon 
me ; but he has acknowledged since that — well — 
that I am the better for it, and that I should not, as 
I was then, have made any man's home a happy one. 
Dear James 1 how good, and gentle, and patient 
he was with me, and how thankful I was afterwards 
to be at home and free, — able to nurse him through 
a long and suffering illness. 

' " All's well that ends well." Captain A 

married a very good-tempered wife, and has no 
doubt been very happy. And here am I, a cheery 
old maid, able to lecture you young folks upon 
your tempers, and, as you see, to hold myself up 
as an example. 

' Good night, Susan ; you have had a longer story 
than you expected ; but when once the stream of 
old memories begins to flow there is no stopping 
it ! You need not tell other people what I have 
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been telling you, but you will remember why I 
think it is important to cultivate a good temper 
and to beware of saying sharp things.' 

Susan went home thinking Miss Merton had 
been rather hardly treated, but at the same time 
inclined to speculate upon what a certain George 
would say or do if he saw her, Susan, in a similar 
state of passion, — * not that I do often get into a 
downright passion now,' she thought ; * and I may 
thank Miss Merton for that. She was the first that 
made me begin trying to govern my temper, and I 
ought to go on if it was only for her sake.' 

Miss Merton remained musing after Susan had 
left her, wondering, but not sadly, how much trace 
of those old days still lingered in the memory of 
the father of the young man she had lately seen. 

* Would my name even be familiar to him, if I 
desired this youth to say he had seen an old friend 
of his father's, while staying with his friend, Harry 
Jermyn? Shall I? No, I will not. Love is the 
event in a woman's life; it is only one among 
many in a man's ! ' 

And Miss Merton got up briskly, put the letter 
away in the Indian box, and proceeded to occupy 
herself as usual 

Was she right, or was she wrong, in supposing 
that her name even would be forgotten ? 

Let us take a look at Arthur Musgrave's home, 
and try to satisfy ourselves on that point. 
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On a bright, frosty morning, in the early autumn, 
a dog-cart stood at the door of an old-fashioned 
country-house. 

The owner, a tall, somewhat stern-looking gentle- 
man, was walking up and down the hall, waiting 
for his son, who had undertaken to drive him to a 
county meeting in the neighbouring town. 

*Are you not gone yet, my dear?' exclaimed, 
with some surprise, the lady of the house, as she 
came into the hall from the adjoining room. 

' No ; I am waiting for Arthur : that boy is 
always late.' 

* Run and look for him,' whispered the mother 
to her daughter, who was near ; * he must not keep 
his father standing here. Oh ! here he comes, 
dear boy ! And now. General, do put on your 
greatcoat, and wrap yourself up warmly,' added 
the comely, motherly, placid lady, who looked as 
if she took life very easily, and had no sharp corners 
or angles either moral or physical, and who cer- 
tainly had not wasted away from over-anxiety of 
mind. She fussed a little in a gentle way about 
her impatient husband, and ended by thrusting 
into his pocket a pair of mittens which she found 
on the hall-table. 

The dog-cart drove off. By-and-by General 
Musgrave discovered something in his pocket, and 
pulling out the mittens, exclaimed, * What on earth 
have I got here? These are not mine.' 
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'All right, father; they are mine, and you are 
Very welcome to wear them,' said Arthur, cheer- 
fully ; * but you must give them back to me, for 
they were a present from the brightest, kindest 
little old maid! I met her when I was staying 
with Jermyn. By-the-by, I wonder whether you 
ever knew her. She remembers my grandfather 
living at Brettswood, — Miss Merton, — Miss Nelly 
^erton. Jermyn introduced me to her.' 

' Miss Merton ! Nelly Merton ! ' repeated 
General Musgrave ; * did she ask after any of your 
relations ? ' 

' No ; but she looked at me as if she wanted to 
See if I was like any of them. Do you remember 
her?' 

* Yes,' answered General Musgrave, briefly. 

* Jermyn says that they are all devoted to Miss 
Merton down there, she is so quaint and so good- 
natured, always doing kindnesses to somebody.* 

But General Musgrave made no further observa- 
tion. He put on the mittens and they drove on 
in silence. 

Some time after this, young Jermyn met Miss 
Merton at his father's house, and told her he had 
a message for her from his friend Arthur Musgrave. 

* He wants to know. Miss Merton, if you will be 
so very good as to give him another pair of your 
delightfully warm mittens. You are not to suppose 
that he has lost those you did give him ; but in aix 
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unwary moment he lent them to his father, and in 
spite of his having repeatedly urged that they were 
not given but only lent, and that being a present 
from you he was bound to keep them himself, he 
complains that his father always forgets to return 
him his lawful property.' 

Need we say that this appeal was not made in 
vain, and that a thrill of pleased emotion touched 
the heart of the little old maid, when she thought 
that at last, now they were both old and grey- 
headed, Arthur Musgrave was wearing mittens 
knitted by Nelly Merton? 



THE MESSAGE, 

OR 

I LIKE TO KNOW WHY. 



* Now it is your turn, Aunt Kate.' 

* Oh, yes ! it is Aunt Kate's turn,' exclaimed 
many eager voices, as the children turned towards 
their favourite aunt, a small, fragile creature, who 
lay upon a sofa near, her large brown eyes looking 
all the larger for the extreme paleness of her face. 

* My dears ! how can I tell you a story ? Mine 
has been such a quiet life, you know.' 

* Never mind. Tell us something. We are sure 
to like it.' 

* Tell us about when you were young ! ' said little 
Mary, nestling herself close to her aunt, and looking 
up at her with eyes very like her own. 

* That was a long time ago, darling,' said Aunt 
Kate, stroking the glossy brown head. * But you 
might perhaps like to hear how I got one of my 
first lessons of obedience when I was not much 
older than you. We were in Cumberland. It was 
a beautiful autumn day. All the grown-up people 
were going on some distant expedition, and the 
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break was at the door, with our Uncle John upon 
the box. Everybody was ready except my dear 
mother. Some of us children were watching to see 
them start, and I remember how impatient Uncle 
John was. 

* " Herbert, where is your mother ? " he ex- 
claimed. 

*" Upstairs with the little ones, I believe," 
answered Herbert 

* " Do run and tell her that we are all waiting." 
*"0h, she will be here directly, Uncle John," 

answered Herbert, without moving. 

* Another minute passed. 

* " What on earth can there be to settle at last 
with those tormenting children ! I suppose each 
has to be separately persuaded and convinced that 
they had better do as their mother desires." 

* " Something of that sort, I dare say," answered 
Herbert, coolly. I can see him now as he stepped 
back with his hands in his pockets, to take a better 
view of the whole equipage. " I say. Uncle John, 
haven't you got new harness since you were here 
last ? " 

* " Jenkins, do see if your mistress knows that 
the carriage is at the door," exclaimed my impa- 
tient uncle ; but as he spoke there was a rush upon 
the stairs, and my dear mother came down fol- 
lowed by a troop of children, who were by way of 
helping, but only succeeded in hindering her. 
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' One last word to Jenkins, and off they went. 

* We young ones adjourned to the schoolroom. 
Our governess was away, and we had a grand dis- 
cussion as to what we should do. 

* " Mamma wants us to take a letter to Mrs. 
Smith," said Mary. " It is something she must have 
to-day. Mamma thought we might ride that way." 

' But Herbert did not want to ride. 

* " It can't matter," he said, " who goes with the 
letter. Jenkins will send somebody. I vote for a 
good long day on the hills, and taking our dinner 
with us." 

* This proposition was received with shouts of 
delight ; little Katie, who liked to copy her brothers, 
declaring that it would be awfully jolly. 

* " What does Lily say to this, though ? " asked 
Herbert, turning to a cousin he was very fond of, 
who had not taken any part in the discussion. 

'"You know I can't climb the hills with you 
active ones, Herbert. Why should not I take the 
letter ? " 

* " We can't do without you, Lily ; besides, you 
could not get to the cottage in the pony-carriage. 
No, you must drive to that spring we found the 
other day, and bring our food, and we will all 
meet you there." 

' " But the letter ? " insisted Lily. " My aunt 

said she particularly wished it to go this morning." 

* " How can it signify who takes it as long as it 
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goes ? I am sure if mamma was here she would 
quite agree with me ! " 

* " But she isn't here," said Lily, gently, the 
colour coming into her face. " I do think it is so 
much best to do as we're told." 

* " Speak when you're spoken to ; do as you're 
bid," said the rough little Katie. 

* " Well, don't speak till you are spoken to !" in- 
terrupted her brother ; " and let Lily and me talk 
this matter over like reasonable beings." 

* Just at this moment Jenkins came in to know if 
he was to send the letter to Mrs. Smith. His mis- 
tress had especially desired him to do so, in case 
the young ladies did not ride over with it. 

'Herbert was triumphant Clearly his mother 
had left them free to go or not, and had anticipated 
that they would not go. He gave the letter. His own 
plans were quickly made up, and we were soon off. 

* How well I remember that hill-side ! The 
elastic feel of the short turf, the smell of the wild 
thyme, the delight of springing from one tuft of 
grass to another in the boggy places, the brisk 
fresh air as we raced and shouted for joy. It was 
very pleasant ! 

* After a time, however, we began to tire, so we 
sat down on a heathery knoll to look through a 
double glass that Herbert was proud of possessing. 

' " Who is that on the hill opposite us ? " asked 
George. 
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' Herbert looked " I do believe it is lame 
David, the gardener's boy," he said. "What can 
have brought him so far from home ? " 

* All crowded round eagerly, but Herbert could 
not spare his glass. We were obliged to be satis- 
fied with hearing his running comment 

* " How lame the poor fellow is ! I wonder how 
he gets on at all. He has a good stick ;* but there 
— he is down — no, he is up again. He will never 
get over those stepping-stones. What can possess 
the boy ! There, he is trying — he is on the first 
stone — he can't possibly reach the next — he's down 
— ^he's in the water ! " 

* Herbert was off like a shot. George went after 
him ; and little Katie, who was, as they declared, 
half a boy, followed as she could. By the time 
she reached the others they had pulled poor David 
out of the water. He was not much the worse for 
the ducking, and they were asking him eagerly what 
could have brought him so far from home. 

« « Why, you see. Master Herbert, there was a 
letter to be taken, and the men were busy, so 
father thought I could take it ; and I could have 
done it, Master Herbert," poor David went on. 
'* I know I could if I hadn't tried the short road. 
Them stepping-stones beat me. If you had only 
ipuUed me out the other side, sir!" and the boy 
tried to get up. 

"Sit down again," said Herbert, decidedly; 
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" you can't go on ; it is out of the question. Give 
me the letter ! " 

* David drew the letter out of his pocket I 
remember Herbert's face when he looked at the 
direction. It was the letter to Mrs. Smith. He 
did not speak immediately ; but when he did he 
gave his orders clearly and decidedly. 

* " David, you must go home. George, you must 
go with him, and help him over the bad places. 
If we could only get the pony-carriage ! Oh, here 
is Katie, rough and ready as usual Look here, 
you little Skye-terrier, you must rush off to the 
place where we were to meet Lily, and bring her 
round by the low road to Mason's cottage ! George 
will get David there, and wait for you ! " 

' " And you, Herbert ? " 

* " Oh, I take the letter, of course." 

* " Shall we meet you with the pony-carriage as 
you come back ? " 

* " Oh, no. Now off with you, if you understand 
your orders ! " 

*As we were starting, however, Herbert called 
out, — 

* " If the pony-carriage comes, let it wait at the 
little bridge in Carterdale." 

* Herbert's directions were implicitly obeyed. 
Katie, delighted with her mission, scrambled and 
struggled over the hill, taking all the short-cuts 
imaginable, and reached Lily safely; but oh, so 
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dirty, so draggled, so hot and breathless ! 
David was taken home, put to bed by his 
mother, and made much of. Then came the ques- 
tion, at what hour Herbert would be likely to get 
back? No one could understand why the pony- 
carriage was to meet him in Carterdale, as that was 
not the direct road back from Mrs. Smith's cot- 
tage. Lily, however, insisted upon obeying orders, 
and, with George and Katie, found herself by the 
little bridge about four o'clock. They waited 
patiently for one half hour ; impatiently for another. 
Then George began to be sure they were mistaken, 
and that Herbert could not come that way. 

' " I know he said the bridge in Carterdale," in- 
sisted Katie, " and this is the only bridge." 

* " Herbert knows the country well," observed 
Lily. " He must have had a reason for telling us 
to come here. We had better do exactly as he 
said." 

* " If I am told to do a thing I like to know the 
reason why," said George. 

* " But you can't always know the reason why, 
George. Here is a case. We can't know why 
Herbert told us to come here ! " 

* " He ought to have explained." 
' " He had not time." 

* " Then I don't see why we should obey him ! " 

* " Just because we have reason to believe that 
in this instance he is likely to know best" 
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'George, however, was too restless to sit still 
any longer, so Lily suggested his going a little way 
up the path, but not losing sight of the carriage. 

* " What do you think obedience means, Katie ?" 
asked her cousin when they were left alone. 

* " Doing as we're bid 1 '* answered ELatie, 
promptly. 

* " Because we are convinced that what we are 
told to do is the best thing for us ? " 

* Katie hesitated. 

* " Or because we believe that those who bid us 
do it know best ? If the doctor tells us to take 
physic, why do we take it ? " 

* " Because we think he knows." 

* " We don't ask him for all his reasons, do we ? 
and we couldn't always understand him if he told 
us. Well, we believe that our parents know what 
is best for us, so we ought to obey them without 
waiting for a reason." 

* " But Herbert is always talking about reason, 
and being reasonable beings." 

* " If we have reasons for our belief or faith, we 
don't want reasons for our obedience. It will be 
just the same thing, you know, dear Katie, when 
we are grown up. We shall not have done obeying. 
Faith in our Heavenly Father will lead to obedience. 
But there is George waving his cap." 

*And soon the two boys came down the hill 
together. 
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* " Wasn't I glad to see the carriage ! " Herbert 
exclaimed as he got into it. " You must be tired 
of waiting, Lily ; none of them would have waited 
but you, Fm sure." 

* " We couldn't understand why you told us to 
come here," said Kate ; " but you know Lily likes 
to do exactly as she is told" 

* " Well, obedience for ever ! " said Herbert. " I 
shall go in for obedience after to-day ! " 

* " But how came you to think you should take 
this road, Herbert ? " asked Lily. 

* " It struck me at the last moment that Mrs. 
Smith might be gone to the village. I knew I 
could walk home easily from her cottage, but that 
if I had to go round I should be glad of a lift 
home ; and I am, too, I can tell you." 

* " Then you had to go round ? " 

* " Yes. Mrs. Smith waited at home for the 
letter as long as she could, and then was obliged 
to go. Her daughter said there was some paper 
in it that had to be filled up and posted this after- 
noon, about a school or something, so of course I 
went on." 

* " And you found Mrs. Smith ? " 

* " Oh, yes ; it was all right at last. All's well 
that ends well ! But you may count me among 
your followers for the future, Lily. It would have 
been better to do as we were told at first." 

* We used often to talk over that day after- 
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Young ladies wear them when they go out 
night' 

This was suggested by Polly, the second siste 
who worked with a milliner in the neighbouring 
town. Everybody laughed, and Alice assured h 
sister that * Miss Augusta had one of these cloak 
so it couldn't be that.' 

Perhaps we shall see by-and-by that Polly's gues: 
had more sense in it than they gave her credit for. 

Alice was of an inquiring disposition, and as s 
was also very civil and obliging, she was rather 
favourite with the French governess up at the Hall 
Mademoiselle would often ask her about som 
English word, so one day Alice took an opportunit 
of asking her in return what a * chaperon ' was, an 
why Miss Augusta had not got one and could no 
go out without one. 

* Miss Augusta not got chaperon ! What you — - 
mean? Is it that Madame her mother is notr 
always well, and that Monsieur her father is not 
always disposed ? ' 

* No ; but, Mademoiselle, I thought a chaperoa 
was something to wear.' 

* Eh, bien ! In the quite old days, my child, 
chaperon was — what you call little thing to go on 
your head and shoulders ? ' 

* A hood ! ' suggested Alice. 

* Good, — yes, just that — ^a hood. They did put 
one on the head of a hawk to cover his eyes, in the 
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days when people did ride out with hawks on their 
hands to catch birds ; and the ladies did put one 
on their heads when they walked abroad.' 

* Then it is something to wear, after all ? ' said 
Alice. 

*Yes — so I say, in the old times; but now«— jio 
more ! Now it is the companion, the guardian, the 
older lady who takes care of the young lady when 
she goes into the world' 

* Oh, then, I see ! When Mrs. Eustace goes out 
with Miss Augusta, she is her chaperon ? ' 

* Yes ; or her father, or her aunt, or some one 
very discreet, that her mother will confide her to. 
She cannot go in the world alone. She must always 
have chaperon. No young lady go into the road 
without covering on her head. No young lady go 
to ball or party without chaperon. You see ? ' 

* That was the way the word came to have the 
meaning, was it, Mademoiselle ? ' 

*I think so; it is very likely. You know in 
some countries no woman must go out without veil 
all over ! In France we never let young ladies go 
out without guardians. In England you have more 
freedom, but no young lady can go in the world 
without chaperon. Walk a little in the morning ? 
yes ! but in the evening alone? never ! To dances 
and parties alone ? never, never ! And it is much 
better so — much better.' 

The next time Alice went home she did not 
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forget to give her mother this explanation of the 
word which had so puzzled her, and they had a 
long talk upon the subject of chaperons, and o 
young women going out by themselves. 

Mrs. Richards was always strongly against her 
daughter going about much alone. Now that she 
was at service there was no question of being out 
after dark, as Mrs. Eustace entirely forbade it, 
and her housekeeper was as particular as herself; 
but before Alice went to the Hall there had some- 
times been a difference of opinion upon the subject 
between mother and daughter. 

Mrs. Richards, therefore, was rather glad to find 
that she had the governess's opinion, the practice in 
other countries, and the example of all young ladies, 
on her side. 

* But, mother, where's the harm ? ' persisted 
Alice, when her mother said something to this 
effect. 

* Don't you think it looks as if there must be 
some harm, Alice, when the gentlefolks have such 
an objection to their daughters going about alone?* 

* Oh, but young ladies are so much looked after, 
that they don't know how to take care of them- 
selves ; and then their mothers have nothing else to 
do but to go about with them. Now, mother, you 
know, if I never went anywhere without you I 
should have to sit by the chimney-corner every day 
in the week except Sunday ! * 
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* I don't deny that, Alice ; and of course you 
must take care of yourself in the day-time a good 
deal : but, after all, so do the young ladies. Young 
governesses I am sure have to travel about, and 
make long journeys alone, quite as much as you 
might ; but you will never see them going out after 
dark, nor yet to any places of amusement, by them- 
selves.* 

* Well, mother, you are nearly as bad as our 
housekeeper, Mrs. Evans, herself. You should 
hear how she can talk about places of amusement, 
and what she calls the destruction of young 
servants ! ' 

*I dare say we should be of the same mind,' 
answered her mother. 

* Mrs. Evaiis don't like us so much as to go to 
evening church by ourselves ; and she always makes 
one of the steady old servants promise to look after 
the young onej before she will give leave.' 

* I am glad of it,' said Mrs. Richards. * You 
know I never like Polly to go to evening church 
unless there is some one from this part of the 
village to come home with her. Just you ask your 
brother Thomas what he thinks about girls going 
out alone after dark ; and see how he would like to 
have his sisters talked about as some of these 
flighty ones are, though they may not really deserve 
to have anything said against them.' 

Just at this moment a knock was heard at the 
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door, and in came Mary Lawson, a girl whom Alic 
and her mother both liked. Mrs. Richards was 
always glad to see her, and thought her a good 
friend for Alice. 

After a little conversation, Mary Lawson turned 
to Mrs. Richards and said, — 

* I don't know what you will think of what I am 
going to ask, Mrs. Richards, but I know Alice 
would like so much to hear the singing and reading 
at the school to-morrow night, that I want to 
persuade you to let her go with me. My aunt will 
be with us, and we could all go and come back 
together.' 

* Oh, mother, I should like that ! * exclaimed 
Alice, her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

Mrs. Richards had no objection to her daughter 
going in such company, and it was soon settled that 
she was to be ready at half-past seven on the 
following evening. 

Hardly was Mary gone, when in rushed another 
girl, breathless and eager. 

* Oh, Alice, have you heard of the concert to- 
morrow night? It will be a real good one, they 
say. You mean to go, of course. Do let us two 
go together, and we'll be there early and get a 
good place, where we can see everybody ; ' but as 
soon as Alice was found to be engaged, off went 
Minnie Barton full speed to try for some other 
companion. 
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* How glad I am, mother, that Mary Lawson 
c^me first ! If there is a girl that I don't like to go 
Anywhere with, it is poor Minnie Barton. She 
doesn't mean any harm, but she does talk so loud 
^jid laugh so loud, that people always turn round 
to look at her; and then she complains that she 
c^n't go anywhere without being noticed ! ' 

* I suppose she thinks that's because she's pretty,' 
put in Polly, who had just returned from her day's 
«vork with Miss Simms. 

' She isn't half so pretty as Mary Lawson,' re- 
joined Alice; *and I'm sure Mary never gets 
spoken to in that sort of way.' 

* I don't think beauty has anything whatever to 
do with it,' said Mrs. Richards. * There's a some- 
thing in a girl's dress or manner, or even in her 
way of walking and looking about her, that makes 
people think she won't much mind being stared at. 
They think, perhaps, she'll like the compliment 
more than she'll dislike the impertinence ! How- 
ever, I don't know rightly what it is. Some may 
go anywhere — some can't walk along the street 
without being noticed, and then they say it is so 
disagreeable, and that they are so angry ! But I 
really believe they are not displeased all the time.' 

* That's just what Mrs. Evans used to say when 
the under-laundrymaid declared she couldn't sit in 
the side -pew at church any longer, somebody stared 
at her so. " It's your own fault," said Mrs. Evans ; 
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" that you may depend upon. Nobody would stare 
at you if they didn't think you liked to be stared at 
I should have been ashamed of myself, when I was 
young, if anybody had stared at me ; and I should 
have thought there was something very wrong 
about me somewhere to encourage such imper- 
tinence." Mrs. Evans must have been very hand- 
some, too, when she was young.' 

* Beauty has nothing to do with it, as I said 
before,* returned Mrs. Richards. * I never think 
the more of a girl's looks, but I think the less of 
her in other ways, when she complains of meeting 
with impertinence. It always makes me afraid that 
there is something about her to cause it If you 
are not thinking about yourself, why then you don't 
fancy other people are thinking about you ; but if 
there's a liking to be admired, or a bit of vanity 
anywhere about you, it's astonishing how soon it 
will be found out. I believe there's where the 
mischief lies.' 

When Thomas came home that evening, Alice 
asked him if he was going to the concert * I am,' 
she said ; * and I'm so pleased ! ' 

* Who are you going with ? ' asked Thomas, 
sharply. * Mother, you won't let Alice go by 
herself, surely ? ' 

Minnie Barton came to ask Alice to go with 
her,' said Polly, demurely. She was always ready 
to tease her steady, sensible brother. 
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Thomas turned and looked at his mother. 

* Now, Polly, aren't you too bad ? ' said Mrs. 
Richards. * Alice is going with Mary Lawson, 
Thomas, and Mary's aunt will be with them, so 
you couldn't wish for anything better.' 

' That's all right,' said Thomas, quite pacified 
in fact Polly was apt to say, that whatever Mary 
lawson did was sure to be all right in her brother's 
eyes. * As long as you are in good company I 
don't care, but to be going with such a flighty girl 
as Minnie Barton ! Why you'd soon be as much 
talked about as she is ; and when once a girl is 
talked about ' 

* Well, what then ? ' said Polly. 

* Polly ! ' said her mother reprovingly. 

* Well, what then ? ' repeated Thomas. * Why, if 
my sisters were talked about as some girls are I 
should — I should ' 

' Do what, Tom ? Cut our heads off, or shut us 

up?' 

* No, I should emigrate or enlist — clear out of 
the place somehow — for I couldn't stand it.' 

* Ah, girls,' said Mrs. Richards, anxious to stop 
any more teasing speeches from the incorrigible 
Polly, * you should listen to what your brother says, 
for you have got a good brother, and I have got a 
good son,' she added fondly, * one that has been 
the pride and comfort of his widowed mother these 
many years past. You can't do better than mind 
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your brother, for he knows how young men talk ; 
and he knows, too, how the steady ones feel. I'm 
sure Tom would tell you that it isn't the girls that 
are most talked about, or that have the most notice 
taken of them, that are the most thought of.' 

* No, mother, that it isn't. It's not among them 
I shall go to look for my wife.' 

Polly gave Alice a push, and formed with her 
lips the words, * Mary Lawson,' but without uttering 
a sound. 

Thomas went on, knowing that his mother liked 
him to talk what she called * a little sense ' to his 
sisters. 

* I always think a girl is like one of those beauti- 
ful white flowers they use so much in church 
decorations at Christmas time.' 

* Camellias, I know,' said Polly, nodding her head 
sagaciously. 

* Yes, camellias. If they get touched or handled 
a bit they turn brown directly, and are only fit for 
the dust-heap, and it's the same with a girl if she 
gets much talked about.' 

* Poor Minnie ! Does that mean she is ready 
for the dust-heap ? ' asked the saucy Polly. * We 
know somebody else who you think fit for your 
button-hole. Don't we, Alice ? ' 

* It's not a bit of good talking to you, Polly ; but 
you had better look out yourself, for your tongue 
runs too fast as it is.' 
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' If anybody says anything impertinent to me, 
Tom, let them look out ; they shall get as good as 
they bring.' 

* That's where it is, Poll. That's just what leads 
many a girl wrong. She thinks she's so quick 
and so sharp, and she's so pleased with herself 
when she thinks she's made a good answer ; but I 
can tell you that's not a good line for a girl to take. 
It may be all very good fun, talking, and laughing, 
and chaffing, saying saucy things, and having saucy 
things said to you ; but you may depend upon it a 
girl always gets the worst of it in the long run. 
Don't she, mother?' 

*Yes, indeed she does; and that's one reason 
why I don't like girls going out after darL There's 
so much more of that chaffing and joking, and so 
many things are said in the dusk that wouldn't be 
said in the broad daylight' 

* Well, but, Tom, are you going to the concert 
to-morrow night ? ' asked Polly, who thought there 
had been quite enough lecturing. 

* I don't know ; perhaps I would have taken you 
if you hadn't been so ready with your tongue!' 
And that was all Polly could get from Tom on the 
subject. 

The next evening was fine. Mary Lawson and 
her aunt came for Alice at the appointed 
time. 

Thomas did go, and, moreover, took Polly, 
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whose behaviour was most discreet He was very 
attentive to Alice and her companions, offering his 
arm to Mary's aunt as they came home, and looking 
after the whole party with great politeness. The 
three girls walked together in front, talking in a 
low voice of the evening's entertainment. Polly 
as quiet as a mouse, partly owing to Mary Lawson's 
good example ; partly — ^though she would not have 
confessed it — to what Thomas had said the day 
before. 

On the way home they had to pass a well-known 
corner, where the idle lads of the village were wont 
to stand about with their hands in their pockets, 
ready for anything that promised to give an oppor- 
tunity for a * lark * or a * row.' 

As the three girls came in sight there were a 
few attempts at chaff, such as calling out 'Three 
young ladies together ; offer your arm. Bill ; ' but 
the quiet, business-like way in which the party went 
steadily on, without paying any attention to the 
remarks made, and the sight of Thomas and his 
companion, soon put an end to any impertinence, 
and they were allowed to pass unmolested. 

In another minute loud voices, and louder 
laughter, were heard — Minnie Barton's among the 
loudest 

* Here's a jolly lot ! ' said the same lad. ' Mow's 
your time. Bill ! Have an arm. Miss ? ' 

^No, thank you,' said Minnie, with attempted 
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dignity, but a giggle that spoiled it all; *we can 
take care of ourselves without any help/ 

'Better let me and Bill see you home; such 
pretty gals shouldn't go home by theirselves.' 

* We don't want none of your help, nor of your 
impudence,' said Minnie's companion, but with 
another suppressed giggle. 

This pert answer brought a retort from the lads, 
and Alice's party hurried on, out of hearing of the 
mingled jokes and laughter that followed. 

These were succeeded, however, by sounds of 
anger and distress, which made Thomas drop his 
companion's arm, and beg her to go on quickly 
with the girls, while he went back to see if there 
was any need for interference on behalf of the 
foolish party behind them. 

He soon met Minnie and her friend running in 
breathless and tearful alarm, pursued by the taunts 
and jokes of their tormentors, who were delighted 
at the commotion they had created. 

The lads, however, turned back when they saw 
Thomas's determined face and sturdy form, as he 
came swinging down the road, and he good- 
naturedly convoyed the frightened girls to the 
neighbourhood of their own homes. He could 
not resist giving them a bit of his mind upon the 
folly of coming out alone, and the imprudence of 
bandying words with such reckless youths as those 
who were usually to be found about the corner. 
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* I hope this will be a warning to you/ he said, 
wishing them good night as he went away. * Keep 
at home after dark unless you have somebody to 
take care of you ; or if you must go out, at any 
rate keep yourselves to yourselves, and don't laugh 
and talk as if you wished the whole parish to hear 
you.' 

Thomas was a good deal older than Minnie and 
her friend, and they were too much obliged to him 
for his championship, and too much subdued by 
the fright they had met with, to make any answer ; 
so they only wished him good night, and thanked 
him for his kindness. 

Mary Lawson and her aunt were gone when 
Thomas got home, but he had the satisfaction of 
hearing from his mother that they had both ex- 
pressed their approval of the way in which he had 
gone back to the assistance of the frightened girls. 
Alice, too, owned that the evening's adventure had 
been a useful lesson to her, which she should not 
forget, while Polly confided to her mother that 
Thomas was quite right, and that she shouldn't 
tease him any more — at least not for a long time. 

I hope our readers will agree with Alice and 
Polly, and will see that it is better to give up a 
little amusement than to run after it at the risk of 
losing their self-respect, and the respect of others. 
It may seem to them an unequal division of the 
pleasant things of life that girls, whose mothers 
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have time and opportunity to take them out, should 
enjoy amusements in which they cannot share, but 
the division is not so unequal as they imagine. I 
can assure my young friends that there is no work 
so hard or so dull as that of making a business of 
amusement. Their loss is much less than they 
imagine, and is balanced by their enjoyment of the 
pleasure, when it does come, being ten times as 
great as that of their apparently more fortunate 
sisters. 

There is an old saying, that * All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy ; ' but there is another 
even truer, that * All play and no work makes Jack 
as dull as a Turk.' When the play cannot be got 
without the risk of what Thomas would call being 

* talked about,* or * spoken to,' then, to use another 
proverb, * The game is not worth the candle ; ' for 

* what is a fair woman without discretion?' 
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